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TEACHERS « soe wibseh ubishers, oo” 
Book Publishers, 
® 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


(Opposite Auditorium Building.) 
NEW DEPARTURES IN THE RIGHT WAY. 


Ask your STATIONER to sell you)New systems THaT sysTemize. 


NEW PLANS THAT CAN BE SAFELY FOLLOWED. 
Publications that all TEACHERS and PUPILS would delight to use. 


SHALL EDUCATION BE PRACTICAL? H. L. Reapsg, author of the BUSINESS READER, 
or MANHOOD in BOSLNESS, thinks so, as do thousands of our best business men. 


one or more of the THE OBJECT OF THE BUSINESS READER IS THREEFOLD. 
FIRst. To give help in reading and speaking. 
SECOND. To give the history necessity of money. 
THIRD. To present the essential elements in the successful operation of all kinds of business, and 
to give council in relation to character building. It tai lections in reading. 
An examination will show that the BUSINESS REA DER should be used in the Public Schools, 


Price, by mail, $1.00. 
ANALYTICAL PENMANSHIP. 

ANALYTICAL PENMANSHIP AS APPLIED TO RBOOK-KEEPING, is designed for the 
Common Schools. It is a sytem to learn to do by doing, so that all men and women may be, to 
some extent, their own book-keepers. The three books and key will be sent by mail for 67 cents. 

“THE VIRTUES AND THEIR REASONS.” 

Not one of the many hundreds who have read our advertisement in Tut ScHooL JouRNAL, of 
THE VIRTUES AND THEIR REASONS, and have sent the money for a sample copy ($1.35), have 
expressed any dissatisfaction with the work, but join in the —g approval of the Advance : 
“THE VIRTUES AND THETR REASONS, by Austin BrerBowen, is for its purpose, a thoroughly 
en book, The author's analysis and definitions of the virtues, and his statements of the reason 
or them, are natural and clear, and often strikingly good.” 


FIXED STARS. MAPS. OUTDOOR STUDY. 


FIRST LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY, by Evias COLBERT, M.A. Why do so many persons of 
goneens intelligence lack the mn te recognize the Constellations and the principal fixed stars? 
8 it not because of the absence of Star Maps simple enough to admit of yy # studied by the average 
boy or girl? These maps will prepare the way for the study of the sublime phenomena of t 
Heavens. Price, by mail. 4 45 cents. 


WEBB’S NEW MODEL FIRST READER. 
Mr. J. Russk, Wess is the author of the word-method of reading; he has done more than any 


. ‘ r other man in this country—calied attention to the importance of a correct theory in teaching. His 
MADE AND COPYRIGHTED BY THE latest work is the NEW MODEL FIRST READER, the most beautiful and philosophically arranged 
first reader ever published in this or any other country. No parent or teacher will regret sending 
® cents tor a copy. 


i SUPPLEMENTARY to the Roe AR By HeLen W. BoYpeEn, teacher 
at in the Lincoln School, Ch 


=p 
attention is called to this work, skilfully prepared by an accomplished primary teacher 
Single copies will be sent by mail for 20 cents. 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YO RK. Teachers desiring new school books should send to SHERWOOD & CO., 


for a CATALOGUE BEFORE PURCHASING. 

















Young Folks’ Library. MacCoun’s Historical Publications. Welsh’s Grammars. Stowell’s 


MUSIC COURSE. Physiology 
NORM AL REV lew SYSTE M OF WRITING. pelenre Degas at heei cian ee «neem: Mitre catetages 


COURSE IN SPELLING. SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Gir LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 





By D. H. MONTGOMRY, Author of the Leading Facts of History Series. 359 pages. With full Maps, both 
black and colored, Illustrations, Appendices, Index, Etc. Introductory Price, $1.00; Allowance for an old 
book in exchange, 30 cents. Just published. 


( QO As its name indicates this history is devoted to the The political, industrial, commercia! and intellectual 
* leading events in the development of our country. Its|activities of the American people have al! received full 

—— chief merit is the judgment with recognition, Accuracy and vi- 
BOSTO which these have been selected IT is THE BEST. vacity go along with candor and 
N, and the vividness with which they are placed before| philosophical temper. Causes and results are care- 


NEW YORK, the reader’s mind. The main things are brought out|fully traced. It is a book abounding too, in life and 





CHICAGO and made salient, so that they stand before the eye|color. Its vitality of thought is contagious. With all this 
, like mountain peaks on the horizon and cannot be/it has the virtue of teachableness. It is the most attrac- 
LONDON. mistaken. tive and will prove the most satisfactory. 





HARPER'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. 


By ADAMS S. HILL, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College. 











> Part I. of this tise discusses and illustrates the general principles which apply to written or spoken discourse of every kind. Part II, deals with those principies 
which apply exclusively or especially to narrative or to argumentative composition. { — 4 ; 

In these pages Rhetoric has been considered as the art of efficient communication by language. It is the art to the sme g a of which, consciously or unconsciously, 
a good writer or speaker must conform. It neither observes, nor discovers, nor classifies ; but it shows how to convey from one mind to another the results of observa- 
tion, discovery, or classification. : : : : , 

Logic pile A teaches the right use of reason, and may be practised by the solitary inhabitants of a desert island ; but rhetoric, being the art of communication by 
language, implies the presence, in fact or in imagination, of at least two parvene.-the spesieet or the writer, and the person spoken to or written to, Hence, its rules are 
not absolute, like those of logic, but relative to the character and circumstances of those addressed. The ways of stating truth aremany. Rhetoric teaches us how best to 
say that which we wish to say. 


_ Sample copies, for examination with a view to introduction, sent, postpaid, to teachers or school-officers on receipt of 60 cents. 
Correspondence regarding books for introduction, etc., 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


Western Agency: 255 and 257 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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MIMBHOGRAPTEL 
Patented by Txos. A. Epison. 
Makes 3,000 copies of one original writing, Draw- 
ing, Music, etc. 1,600 copies of one original 
Typewriter Letter. Recommended by over 40,000 
users. Send for circular and sample of work. 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
153 - 154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 32 Liberty Street, MEY TORK. 
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‘BOYNTON’ 
HOT 


Water 
> Heater. 


FOR WARMING HOUSES, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


These Heaters have been pronounced by scientific experts to be the most 
effective, economical, and of the best mechanical coustruc- 


INCORPORATED 1884, 
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Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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CoPpYRIGHt, 1890, By E. L. KELLoee & Co. 


A MONG the great men recently dead, Cardinal 
“~~ Newman stands among the first, and it is of 
interest to know what he thought concerning teach- 
ing. And, first of all, he considered it the means of 
giving spiritual power. He says: ‘‘I have ever 
joined together faith and knowledge, and considered 
engagements in educational work a special pastoral 
office. When I was public tutor of my college at 
Oxford, I maintained, even fiercely, that my em- 
ployment was distinctly pastoral. I considered 
that, by the statutes of the university, a tutor’s 
profession was of a religiousnature. I never would 
allow that, in teaching the classics, I was absolved 
from carrying on, by means of them, in the minds 
of my pupils an ethical training. I considered a 
college tutor to have the care of souls, and before I 
accepted the office I wrote down a private memo- 
randum that, supposing I could not carry out this 
view of it, the question would arise whether I could 
continue to hold it. To this principle I have been 
faithful throughout my life. It has been my 
defence to myself, since my ordination to the priest- 
hood, for not having given myself to parochial 
duties, and for having allowed myself a wide range 
of secular reading and thought, and of literary 


work,” 





Here is the confession of an earnest soul yearning 
for the good of other souls. Evenin teaching the 
classics he looked upon this element as the end of 
all his work. Many will read these lines who do 
not belong to the Catholic communion, but all true 
souls, everywhere, and in all times, belong to the 
large communion of saints, which, educationally in- 
terpreted, means that every true teacher is a spir- 
itual leader. He must be this if he is doing any- 
thing worth the doing. 





VW OMEN are gradually gaining the victory, all 

along the line. The freshman class of 
Colby university numbers sixty-three; of these, 
sixteen are young ladies. This year marks the 
beginning of the co-ordinate system and the aboli- 
tion of the mail education system at Colby. The in- 
creased number of young ladies and gentlemen in 
the freshman class this year over any preceding 
year, proves the wisdom of the movement. In 
addition, to the number of college buildings has 
been added a nice, commodious annex for the ladies. 
Itshould be remembered that the “‘ Pine Tree state” 
can boast of her fair population as possessing an 
unusual share of intelligence and beauty. It is 
possible Waterville will yet produce some professor 
rivaling the famous Bologna woman, whose beauty 
was so dazzling that she was obliged to lecture 
behind a curtain, that the charm of her person 
might not detract from the charm of her voice and 
language. 





‘THE City College of New York was the first of the 
higher schools of this country to establish a 
department of English. Under Professor Barton 
the boys used to study English as seriously and as 
thoroughly as any other subject in the course. The 
well known James W. Gerard used to speak of the 
English department as the leading one in the col- 
lege, whose influence was felt and acknowledged in 
all other departments of study. The student then 
knew how to write English, and to express himself 
neatly and correctly. It seems to us that it would 
be a sensible move to bring back those good old 
times. We commend the Epoch of May 9, in its 
declaration that ‘‘ the department of English ought 
to be looked upon as one of the most important ones 
in the college ; for whatever may be the student's 
vocation in life after graduating, a good knowledge 
of the English language and its literature he will 
find exceedingly useful.” Sensible, certainly. Let 
this good sense spread until our English—our mag- 
nificent English language and literature shall be 
valued, as not only equal, but superior to all other 
languages and literatures the ages have produced. 





-+- 


BISMARCK believes there is such a thing as 

‘‘over-education.” There is such a thing as 
over-schooling; of that there is plenty of evidence. 
He makes a mistake in confounding things that 
differ. He says: ‘‘Over-education in Germany 
leads to much disappointment and dissatisfaction ; 
in Russia, to disaffection and conspiracy. Ten 
times as many young people are educated there for 
the higher waiks of Jife as there are places to give 
them, or opportunities for them, in the liberal pro- 
fessions, to earn a decent living—far less wealth and 
distinction. I have come across street-watchmen in 
Russia who had studied in universities and taken 
bachelors’ degrees.” 


HERE has been a great deal of dispute as to the 
correctness of Mr. Carnegie’s statement that 

our higher schools are not educating the business 
men of the community. Prof. Edward J. James 





declares that he is right, and that the result is very 
Yet it is nevertheless very unfortunate, 


natural. 








he thinks, ‘‘ for the higher education of business 
classes is absolutely essential to permanent welfare. 
Whether for good or ill, the control of modern life, 
the school, society, politics, the church, in a word, 
of civilization itself, is slipping into the hands of 
business classes. The professional world is losing; 
the business world gaining. It is no longer the 
great lawyer, statesman, or clergyman, but the 
great banker, manufacturer, railroad manager, who 
speaks the decisive word in many matters of public 
importance. The higher education of these classes 
is therefore of fundamental importance to our social 
and political existence. Existing facilities are inad- 
equate. The literary college in its present form is 
as unable to meet the necessities of the case as is 
the so-called business or commercial college. The 
former gives higher training of a kind unsuited to 
the wants of modern business men; the latter does 
not give any higher education at all.’ 

All schools should be one in general aim and 
method. The higher must be touched by the lower, 
and the lower by the higher. The words co-ordina- 
tion and unification have been laughed at, but 
notwithstanding they express tremendous truths. 
There is no such thing as higher education or lower 
education. EpvucaTion is the word. 





M*. BAILEY, of London, bas recently called 
, attention to the serious increase of throat dis- 
ease which so generally appears among teachers, 
and he thinks this is due to our - modern system of 
teaching, in which oral lessons play so prominent a 
part, and which throw a much greater amount of 
work upon the teachers than fell upon them whena 
larger proportion of the work was written by the 
children. This, he thinks, is to a certain extent in- 
evitable, but some teachers carry this oral teaching 
to an extent which not only is very trying to them- 
selves, but is not good for their pupils. Incessant 
talking on the part of the teacher gives the children 
no time to think for themselves; and their attention 
would be more fixed if the talking were relieved by 
intervals of silence. 

It isa fashion to lay a great many of the ills of 
life upon teachers’ shoulders, even want of thinking 
and throat disease. What connection there is be- 
tween the two is not evident, but it is certain that 
want of thought is not caused by any affection of 
the larynx. Rather would the cerebrum be the 
proper place in which to look for its source. But 
are teachers more afflicted with throat troubles than 
other people? We think not. Itis a sensible thing 
for a doctor to tell a teacher patient, who has lar 
yngitis to quit teaching, but it is a most insensible 
thing for him to lay the cause of the trouble at the 
door of the school-room. A clergyman may shriek 
at his audience, until both people and preacher are 
obliged to stop going to church, but it isn’t the fault 
of preaching; it is because the speaker doesn’t know 
how to manage.his voice before an audience. We 
have known a lady who used mild, soft, and dis- 
tinct tones in conversation, to use the most piercing 
and harsh tones inher class. She got into the habit 
of speaking in that way, and couldn't break it up. 
The difficulty was not with teaching or the school- 
room, but with herself. She didn’t know how to 
manage her voice. It all lies in knowing how to 
talk before an audience. It is said that American 
teachers can be told in Europe by the tones they 
use. Perhaps so, but this difficulty is not with 
teachers alone, it is with many Americans in public 
discourse. Many of our elocutionists have demanded 
a declamatory style of speech, and required their 
pupils to thunder out their recitations as though 
they avere contending against the roar of Niagara. 
But we are learning wisdom, and in the future, when 
the voice shall be studied more carefully, throat 
diseases will decrease among both teachers and 
preachers. 
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STATE CERTIFICATES. 


These may be valuable, and then they may be 
about as worthless as the paper they are printed on. 
In the good old times of educational laxity in this 
state any one who had a little “influence” could 
get one. The holder usually framed his document, 
hung it up in the best room, and pointed it to his 
visitors with pride as an evidence of his learning. 
On one occasion soon after, one of these old state 
certificate men had made his little speech, a visitor 
remarked to a friend that ‘this certificate was the 
first evidence he had ever seen of the fitness of his 
friend for teaching.” But New York now guards 
these documents with great care, and it is quite cer- 
tain that no one receives them now who has not 
earned his distinction. 

Without mentioning the methods, or want of 
methods in the various states, of giving these certi- 
ficates, it is enough to say that some of the newer 
commonwealths are ahead of their older sisters. 
School Education states that ‘‘North Dakota 
already stands head and shoulders above Minne- 
sota,” and expresses a hope that the leading educa- 
tors of that state may ‘“‘ rise above petty jealousies 
and work for the passage of a law that will recog- 
nize superior scholarship and professional skill.” 
This is a hope that may be cherished by leading 
educators in many other states. But what has 
North Dakota done to earn so proud an eminence ? 
We print the points in the law in full, so that all the 
states may read, copy, and profit: 

‘“«'The state superintendent prepares all questions, both 
county and state, and prescribes rules for their conduct. 
He shall issue a professional certificate good for life. Such 
certificate shall be issued only to those who pass a thor- 
ough examination in all branches included in the courses 
of study in the common and high schools of the state, 
including methods of teaching, and shall in no case be 
granted unless the applicant has had an experience of at 
least five years, and can instruct and properly manage 
any high school of the state. Such certificate shall be 
valid throughout the state. If the holder of a profes- 
sional certificate shall at any time cease to teach, or 
be engaged in other active educational work for the 
space of three years, he shall be liable to a re-examina- 
tion and to the cancellation of his certificate. 

“The superintendent issues a state certificate, to be valid 
for five years, known as a normal certificate. Such certifi- 
cate shall be issued only to those who have completed the 
prescribed course of study in one of the normal schools 
of the state, or in a normal school elsewhere, having an 
established reputation for thoroughness. Such certifi- 
cates shall not be granted unless the applicant shall have 

‘taught school successfully not less than two years, and 
shall be valid throughout the state, and the holder shall 
be authorized to teach in any of the public schools of the 
state. 

‘The state superintendent requires a fee of five dollars 
from each applicant for a professional or normal certifi- 
cate, which fee shall be used by him to aid in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of teachers’ reading circles in 
the state. He shall revoke at any time any certificate 
issued in the state for any cause which would have been 
sufficient ground for refusing to issue the same had the 
cause existed or been known at the time it was issued.” 

These are, in brief, the main features of this law, 
and in the main they are good, but it seems to us 
that more attention should be given to the history 
of education, educational psychology, and the sci- 
ence of methods by those who are permanently au- 
thorized by astate toteach. Teaching can never 
reach the dignity of a profession by acts of legisla- 
tion. Recognized ability is the only force that is 
going to lift teaching out of the ruts of a vocation 
into the larger liberty of professional standing. 





Ir is required of every teacher that he ‘‘ govern 
well”; but there are thousands of teachers who 
can hear lessons well enough, but who fail in con- 
trolling the activities of their pupils as they think 
they ought. There are teachers who exercise a 
powerful influence on their pupils’ activities, who 
keep them in fine order apparently, and yet it may 
be well doubted if they rise to the height of govern- 
ment. One who governs well, does not nip the self- 
activity in the bud; he does not compel the pupil to 
stillness; he does not cork up the energies as we do 


effervescing liquids. He attempts to put motives 
before the child so that he will maintain himself in 
order. 

There are many things to be said on this interest- 
ing theme, but one point will be aimed at—the qual- 
ities resident in the teacher to effect this result. 

The maxim is laid down; he who governs others 
must first learn to obey. Where does the teacher 
stand as conforming to the laws of the Creator ? 

Man is essentially a spiritual being clothed in 
flesh ;. he must look on his body as a garment en- 
wrapping his spirit. His body has animal passions 
and propensities that must be brought into thor- 
ough subjection. There is an imperative necessity 
laid upon all men to crucify the flesh; that man or 
woman who has learned to hold his body in due 
subjection has gained the fir-t step in holding others 
in subjection. 

But. to do this rightly—and there is a wrong way 
as we know by reading the lives of ascetics—there 
must be an energy put into the mastering spirit that 
comes only from above. The spirit of Christ is the 
spirit of mastery. Introduce that into man’s sys- 
tem and you have a new force at work. The man 
who has put on Christ has become a new creature. 

It is plain to us who read history that the nations 
that acknowledge Jehovah are the mastering 
nations, feebly as they acknowledge their fealty 
to Him. And it is also plain that those nations are 
learning to master their fleshly passions; witness 
the discussions of temperance for one topic. So 
that we see that an individual who would master 
others, must first of all master himself, and that he 
can best do this by having within him the spirit of 
the living God. 

To that teacher who aims to control others in the 
right way, the course is rule yourself aright. To 
do this, continual prayer, for one thing, is essential; 
draw by continual solicitation the spirit of the great 
Father to dwell within you. Your pupils will 
‘‘read between the lines”; they will see that you 
demand order and obedience from motives that are 
irresistible. 


oe 





THE death of an eminent man like Justice Miller, 
at once calls forth the question as to his early 
education and mature tastes. It seems that he was 
fond of calculations and he kept up his studies in 
mathematics all through his life. It took himsome 
time to find out what he was fitted to do. He 
started as a drug clerk and spent three years in 
making up prescriptions. He then went to a med- 
ical school and practiced medicine for eight years. 
When he studied law he took up the study of Latin 
and acquired a thorough knowledge of the language, 
Yet he always decried the study of dead languages, 
and said not long ago that he did not think there 
was any necessity for a man to waste four years of 
his life in their study. Said he: ‘‘I think that the 
dead languages are unnecessary and impracticable 
for the averageman. They may do for rich people’s 
sons who will have an independent income and who 
are training themselves for a purely literary life. 
As to boys who have to make their way in the 
world, I think they are useless, and that the scien- 
tific studies are far more important.” These opin- 
ions are valuable, as showing how strong minds 
look at the various aids to culture. Opinions will 
differ, even among our best educated men. 





TEACHERS can learn an important lesson from 
the life of the late Justice Miller. At one time 
a lawyer in arguing a case referred to a decision by 
that tribunal some two years before. To his sur- 
prise, Justice Miller disputed the point, whereupon 
the counsel, with some tact, passed for the time 
being to another branch of the case. Shortly after- 
ward the court adjourned, and when it reassembled 
the next morning and the lawyer was about to take 
up the objection made the day before, the latter 
interrupted him and said, with a good-natured, 
easy-going smile: ‘‘ You need not elaborate that 
point. The fact is that yesterday I forgot all about 
the case you had in mind.” Noman, not evena 
justice of the supreme court, is too high to confess 
an error, 








AMoNnG books for teachers Fitch’s Lectures, Parker's 
Talks, and Quick’s Reformers are first class. Bain’s 
Education as a Science and Spencer's Education should 
be put into the hands only of thoughtful readers. No 
one should fail to read Page, if for nothing else than 
getting his spirit. In psychology Sully’s Hand Book is 
good, although it teaches too much materialism. Fora 
practical mind-science book, Welch is highly com- 
mended. The truth is, no one can learn psychology 
from a book—its real study lies outside of it. In the kis- 
tory of education Browning is the best, although small ; 
yet in some particulars he is prejudiced, as, for instance, 
his views of the schools of the Jesuits. Compayre lacks 
the historical spirit, and looks at the world too much 
through French spectacles ; yet as a collection of facts it 
is good, but it needs a live teacher back of it. 





No question has been more discussed during the past 
few years than woman’s rights. When Rosa Bonheur 
was asked whether she had given this subject any atten- 
tion, she answered, ‘‘ Woman’s rights !—woman’s non- 
sense! Women should seek to establish their rights by 
good and great works, and not by conventions. If I had 
got up a convention to debate the question of my ability 
to paint ‘ The Horse Fair,’ for which England would pay 
me forty thousand francs, the decision would have been 
against me. I have no patience with women who ask 
permission to think!” This is good, but the eminent 
artist failed to discriminate, as she should have done, 
between personal excellence and public opinion. From 
the very nature of the case, it can never make any dif- 
ference with the value of a piece of art to what sex the 
author of it belongs, but in the trades and professions it 
makes a great deal of difference. 





IN order to get all children into some school in this 
city, it is proposed to transport scholars at half the pres- 
ent rates of fare, and so fill up down-town buildings 
where there are empty seats. In some towns in Massa- 
chusetts the school board runs a free carriage, morning 
and evening, to and from the high school building, in 
order to accommodate some who otherwise would be 
kept out of school. We are making education more and 
more free as the years pass by. 





TEACHERS sometimes overshoot the mark in trying to 
get all things according to their ideas of order; for 
example, a Philadelphia principal recently issued an 
edict forbidding the girls under her care to wear brace- 
lets. A woman principal in this city a few years ago 
declared war against bangs. It is to the credit of the 
profession that such instances are quite uncommon. 
The majority of teachers believe that bangs and brace- 
lets, et cetera, are of farless consequence thancharacter 
and culture. 





It shows that the spirit of advance is abroad when 
associations in our older states are admitting that the 
marking system can be discussed. A few years ago its 
necessity was considered doubtful by very few. Now 
such organizations as the Connecticut State Association 
is calling its methods in question. 

THE city of New York has begun a new way of 
modifying class-room work. Each week one of the as- 
sistant superintendents delivers a lecture to principals who 
repeat them to the teachers under their charge. In this 
way every teacher in this city is reached each week. 
The question may be asked why it would not be better 
to print these lectures. The answer is that the living 
voice and an active, moving personality is far more ef- 
fective than the printed page. Contact of mind with 
mind is the best educational force we have. 

TEACHING can only be accomplished by occasioning 
activity in the mind of achild. The Creator has im- 
planted the power to think ; the pupil will ordinarily do 
enough of that. The aim of the teacher should be to direct 
the thinking. He may need stimulation; he must be 
set to doing what the Creator intended—investigate. 
This means ordinarily to hold his attention to a thing. 

We see the expression “ teach a child to think.” It is 
not correct. You cannot teach’a child digestion, can 
you? No, the Creator has constructed the child so that 
he digests ‘‘ of himself.” So he will think “‘ of himself.” 
The teacher can furnish the object of thought; he can 
turn the mind of the child to this object ; he can test to 
see if thinking has been done. Here is the field of work 
of the teacher : 

1. Selecting objects of thought. 

2. Directing the mind to them. 

8, Testing to see the results. 
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as have come down to us in their original form, the 
genuineness of which has never been questioned ; and 
second the reports made by others of the writings or 
oral teachings of contemporary educators. 

It has been common for men to arrive at an entirely 
subjective estimate by applying as the norm of judg- 
ment their own present body of pedagogical doctrine. 
They seek to transport a system from the ninth century 
before Christ to the nineteenth after, and judge it 
accordingly. If it lacks immediate and absolute value 
they condemn it totally, relativity or norelativity. This 
is the empirical method. 

Others restrict themselves to the special doctrine of a 
single system, or to one aspect of a set of phenomena, 
and thus isolate these sets of facts as beginning and end- 
ing in themselves, instead of forming a connected series. 
This may be called the critical method. 

The philosophical method treats each earlier system 
as a stepping-stone for the later and thus we find a self- 
developing whole by establishing the causative connec- 
tion and relative worth of the phenomena. This method 
presents not merely a bare fact, or the inner connection 
of a single system, but the order of development of the 
different educational stand-points along the whole line 
of progress. Educational culture aids in the under- 
standing of the history, and the study of the history 
adds to the culture. It is as though we had lived along 
the line of centuries and had gone though the inductive 
processes for ourselves reaching at last our present edu- 
cational consciousness, possessed of the highest generali- 
zations. 

The progress of educational thought from one 


attempting to cast all youthful minds in the same mold. 
From him he learns to respect and preserve the pupil's 
individuality, and as far as possible to train him to make 
the most of his natural abilities. The history of the 
Greek nation as a whole, the lives and teachings of its 
great statesmen, writers, orators, and philosophers, 
especially a careful study of Grecian philosophy, en- 
riches the mind, strengthens the characier of a teacher 
and makes him a nobler and better man, as well asa 
more efficient and conscientious instructor. 

What has “‘ Imperial Rome” to contribute to the stu- 
dent of ‘educational thought”? We answer, Roman 
education was practical. ‘‘ Utility” was the all-import- 
ant object. Conquest and power was the national am- 
bition and object. While the Greek ideal of beauty had 
its influence upon individuals, and the influence of Gre- 
cian philosophy was somewhat impressed upon the 
Roman mind, yet the Roman thought as a nation was 
practical instead of ethical. The estimation in which 
woman was held, the neglect of the education of girls, 
the oppression and ignorance of Roman slaves, and the 
absence of a religion of moral purity and a knowledge 
of the God of revelation, were the principal causes of the 
disintegration of the Roman Empire. The student has 
these facts then to learn from her history. The useful 
in education must not be ignored,—but ‘‘ the useful must 
be made beautiful,”—that the existence of just laws pro- 
tecting equally all citizens is necessary for the stability 
of a government, and that morals and religion cannot be 
ignored in a perfect system of education. 

The influence of Christianity and of the Christian 
fathers and teachers next presents itself for the student's 


This eminent American teacher was born May 4, 1796, f a eataiitiads Gace tos tue! ail teitieasl a - . ntful 
and died August 2, 1859. Like many other successful orm another has been a matter of induction and] consideration. From a careful and thoughtful contem- 


men, his childhood and youth were passed in poverty. deduction, not a haphazard growth. It is a proper] plation of historic facts, the student of educational 
‘ : . -_ | Sequence, the careful study of which will impel a] thought must conclude that the Fathers of the Christian 
His early home in Rhode Island was in the smallest dis- Saidiaaciah dealter tin, iain a af Gen wl A 1 : i Tar 
trict in his town, had the poorest school-house, and em- : a oe ~ tn gather 7 ; pp _ ae church failed to fully comprohend the ( bristian grapel. 
ployed the cheapest teachers. in addition to these die-| 7m’ 2... S 0n ecm inen the“ porSialy ented” inl ety The chetieation an the caltare ahwedy entainea 
advantages he inherited consumptive tendencies from sith: teint ne ( “ ms oe - Amey If ses only. The civilisation and . - a apa a 7 attained 
his father, and the poverty of his family was so deep " " o 8 owledge, science. we! had no connection with its mission, and no part in its 


that he was compelled to work so unremittingly, both 


are to profit by the experience of mankind we will not 
disdain to study closely every detail of history that has 


summer and winter, that at the age of fifteen he had 


work. This world was a moral wreck, from which 
believers in Christ only would be saved. In their sys- 


: d or is havi beari ati ; i ic : irely . 
never received more than eight or ten weeks’ schooling had or is having any bearing upon educational truth tem of education, physical culture was entirely neg 


in any single year. Yet his diligence and application 
was so great that at the age of twenty he entered the 
sophomore class at Brown university, from which he 


This exercise of reproducing the mental labor of the 
past will in the most natural way lead to a more intelli- 
gent exercise of our productive powers, to a more con- 
cientious application of principles, and to the reconcil- 


lected, mental was very limited, and spiritual develop- 
ment only was sought. They failed, too, to recognize 
woman’s part in the elevation of the race, to comprehend 
that our race can only be surely and permanently 


graduated with the first honors of his class, although 
poor health compelled him to lose some time, and pov- 
erty required him to teach one or two winters. Immedi- 
ately after his graduation he became tutor in the college 


iation of contraries in a higher unity. If we ever suc-| elevated by a systematic development of all the powers 
ceed in reaching an exact philosophy of education it | of all its individual constituents. 
must be by a complete unification of all educational| From the life and works of Ascham and Montaigne, 
5 ; > knowledge. Milton and Locke, Comenius, Rousseau, and Pestalozzi ; 
he had just left, but not long after resigned and studied ™ + Froebel, Fenelon, Jacotot, and Spencer ; Horace Mann, 
law. Soon after he was elected representative wo the Pry ‘6 , . Barnard, Page, and a great number of cultured and 
state legislature from the town of Dedham, in which he a ee ee a a trained teachers of the present time, he not only learns 
then resided. In 1833 he removed to Boston, where he TIONAL THOUGHT.” ads of Git edlenad es on of teaching, Neary Apri 
was elected to the wr-engeeamages re Sous — Conan, rapa hi courage and inspiration from their example of unselfish 
during which time he was twice its presiding officer.) By Principat. Easert H. Huise, Amityville, N. Y. devotion and untiring energy. A study of the lives and 
In 1837 the legislature created the state board of educa-| These questions naturally arise in the mind of the characters of Pestalozzi, Page, Mann, and Barnard, 
tion, for the purpose of reorganizing the public school | student in any course in pedagogy : How will this work especially, must condemn the careless, selfish teacher, 
system. Mr. Mann was chosen its first secretary, and | affect my teaching? In what way will my pupils derive | ang inspire and cheer the earnest seeker for a better 
during the twelve years in which he held this office he| benefit from it? How will my usefulness as a citizen way. This work, then, carefully and conscientiously per- 
did the great work of his life. His convictions of the|/and a member of society be increased? How will it| formed, will have an immediate influence upon the 
need of reforms were genuine, and his wisdom in carry-| increase the value of my services? From the study of pupils of the student. His conscience will not 
ing them out, great. In his seventh report he pointed | the education of the ancient Greeks, he will appreciate 





out the special directions in which reforms were most 
urgent, and made pointed comparisons between our 
systems and those of Germany and France. The result 
was astorm of opposition. His motives, and his work 
were attacked by means of letters, newspapers, and 
pamphlets, in the most violent manner. Yet out of all 
this conflict came complete victory, and when he died, 
no man could have received higher encomiums. The 


the value of the home and of home training, the influ- 
ence of the family upon society; and he will aim to 
purify the homes of the future by a careful training of 
the fathers and mothers, especially of the mothers, of 
those future homes. From the old Greek education he 
is taught the value of physical culture, the desirability 
of a robust and symmetrical bodily development, and its 
influence upon the mind. He learns also the value of 


principal results of Mr. Mann’s work were the establish- | esthetic culture, and how a taste for ‘“‘the good, the 
ment of normal schools, the creation of school libraries. 
the stricter preparation of teachers for their work, better | of the Sophists warns him to avoid being too much infiu- 


true, and the beautiful” may be inculcated. The work 


allow him to continue to do superficial work. His 
pupils will partake of his spirit, for a student-teacher 
comes to his pupils with a fresh mind and a teaching 
spirit. If he becomes a better teacher, he must become 
a better man. His character will widen, strengthen, 
and become purer. He will therefore become a better 
citizen and a more useful member of society. It is yet 
too early in the world’s history to expect entire appreci- 
ation in any work of reform, or to think of receiving a 
pecuniary reward commensurate with the effort ex- 
pended ; nevertheless, a teacher who is determined to 





succeed, who makes his services desirable, and who 
becomes a ‘‘ master-builder” in erecting the ‘‘ temple of 
knuwledge,” need have no fears concerning a position, 
or pay for his work. Teachers of skill and experience 
are always in demand ; and as the world grows wiser 
and better, and the importance of the work is more gen- 
erally recognized, there will be an increasing demand. 
The answers to the questions stated at the beginning 
of the discussion of our theme, may then be briefly an- 
swered as follows: This work directly influences the 
pupils of the student, his school changes for the better ; 
his power and usefulness in his community is made 
much more potent ; he magnifies his office, and elevates 


jdeas of the object of education among the people, and | enced _by ‘the popular demand for “‘ utility;” to avoid 
the greater permanence and better pay of teachers, the sin of ‘‘ cramming” the minds of his -pupils instead 
of steadily and systematically developing their whole 
being. Socrates impresses him with the value of a phil- 
osophy of education. He inspires him with a desire to 
Sager be.a true teacher ; to be willing to make any sacrifice 
By Epear D. Summer, Pb.D. that his pupils may be brought to a knowledge of the 
Merely a collection of bald facts, a set of annals, will | truth. 
not give us a satisfactory history of education ; for not| From Aristotle the student learns that in the treat- 
all historical phenomena are alike significant or equally | ment of his pupils he must allow for inherited tenden- 
worthy of attention. Hence there must be a selection | cies. He must recognize the fact thatevery human soul 
of materials if we wish to build a substantial structure. | possesses an inner consciousness, an inborn sense of 
Sifting the essential from the non-essential becomes | right and wrong. He is taught by him, too, the value | i. profession ; he is making himself a man whose ser- 
necessary; subjective activity begins. of ‘education by doing ;’ that goodness becomes per- vices the world will want, and whom posterity will 
We are forced to examine with a critical eye the credi- | fected by practice ; that physical culture is an important | »emember and honor. 
bility of the statements accepted for use, and to this end | factor in educational development ; and that the musical 
must have recourse to the sourcesof information. These | taste, or the sense of harmony, should be carefully culti-} Tsar method of teaching thet leads the pupil to in- 
are first such complete or fragmentary educational works| vated. Plato impresses him to avoid the error of | vestigate for himself is the best method. 
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HAND AND BODY POSITION IN WRITING. 


By G—. 


What are we going to do with the children, 
from the lowest grades of the primary department 
to the highest grades of the high school, who 
persistently, day in and day out, with only spasmodic 
interruptions, sit in a cramped position at table 
or desk while writing, as they painfully, with 
distorted fingers, draw letters upon slate or paper? 
What teacher has not again and again started out with 
her class at the beginning of the term with the grim de- 
termination to conquer this tendency on the part of her 
pupils, and to secure, by the end of the term at least, a 
modification of the prevailing habit, to which she not in- 
frequently finds every member of her class addicted ? 
And what teacher two weeks later is not growing weary 
in her well-doing and mentally vowing that this is pos- 
itively her Jast attempt to overcome a habit that she has 
once more demonstrated her inability to cope with ? 
There is usually at this time also a statement made by 
the vanquished one that the place to correct this habit 
is in the start of the child’s school experience, and that 
there is little use in a grammar-school teacher attempt- 
ing to correct a fault that has been growing through 
years of mispractice in lower grades. But send these 
same teachers down to the lowest primary grades and, 
though they would again make a heroic effort to correct 
a fault that they find the little ones possessed of on their 
entrance to school, there would once more be a relapse, 
and perhaps a conclusion arrived at, that it was an utter 
impossibility for them to secure the desired end. 

As no pupil would of his own accord ever drift into a 
correct body and hand position in writing, I think it is 
the business of the teacher to show or teach him this, 
But note the following : 

1. Many pupils are kept from holding their pens in 
the right position by the line of action pursued by the 
teacher. 

2. I can cite case after case of pupils who have left 
school after eight years of training in writing, with the 
most pronounced bad habits of hand and body position, 
whom the business world has whipped into the traces in 
less than six months thereafter. 

8. Not one out of ten of these teachers who find 
it so difficult to train their pupils to a correct holding of 
the pen, knows how to correctly hold her own pen, or, 
knowing how, practices it. 

4. It is possible to teach pupils in the lowest primary 
grades to sit correctly during writing, and to hold 
their pencils in the right way. 

5. Children in grammar grades who have for years 
held their pens in the wrong form may be made to write 
in the correct way. 

The value to the pupil permanently of free-hand writ- 
ing exercises, in which for the short time of their con- 
tinuance he is constrained to sitin a good position and to 
hold his hand correctly, is butslight. Usually, he relap- 
ses at once into a bad position as soon as he takes up 
work with the pencil on slate or paper if the lesson is 
not distinctively one in writing. Here the teacher makes 
one mistake. As soon as the cry ascends for correct 
body and hand position there must be no diminution 
along the whole line of pen and pencil labor. It does 
not matter whether the pupil is writing a letter, perform- 
ing an example in arithmetic, or writing a spelling lesson 
—all must be done in form. Persistence in this plan 
goes far in establishing a good babit in place of a bad 
one. 

Until the better mode of sitting and of holding pen or 
pencil is established, the teacher must take not a little 
work from the pupil that is not so neatly executed as 
before. The pupil desiring to pass to the teacher, for her 
inspection, as neat work as possible, takes the plan for pre- 
paring that work that he has found to be the most produc- 
tive of good results—he draws his work with cramped fin- 
gers simply because hecan at present get better results in 
that way,—results that will meet with the approbation 
of his teacher. 

The teacher is constantly taking from her pupils work 
that does not represent the best effort of the children. In 
this she is doing the pupil an almost irreparable injury. 
In a written exercise that was given a class one day last 
week, but three pupils in the class claimed that the work 


of copying a set of songs for Decoration day was done 
the best they could do. In another class every pupil 
claimed, and justly, that the work passed in presented 
their best effort. {tis quite popular in these days of 
rush and hurry to assign home-work to pupils, which 
they copy from the board to books kept for that purpose. 
Theoretically these books should show a gradual improve- 
ment from day to day. Practically they need to be read 
backward to show this. 

Now why is it that a boy can go out into the world of 
business with his bad body and hand position and soon 
get straightened out? Ido not mean tosay that every 
boy soon after entering a business career learns to hold 
his pen correctly, by any means. I mean to say that 
many do. And the reason is obvious. They cannot do 
the work demanded, of them and .thus retain their posi- 
tions, unless they get themselves into shape for doing 
that work. 

This they soon find out and govern themselves accord- 
ingly. It does not take a bright boy long to see that the 
reason that Mr. Jones can turn off more and better work 
than he can, is because Mr. Jones sits in better position 
than he, and holds his pen and pen-hand in better form. 

But my other three propositions I must leave to another 
time. 
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DRAWING SIMPLIFIED. 


By D. R. Auassura, Theresa, N. Y. 
(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 168.] 

The birds’ nests are examples of the vertical vylinder, 
and the two birds themselves of the receding cylinder. 

The illustrations marked with numerals are taken 
from ‘* Easy Things to Draw,” a little book full of simple 
blackboard pictures suitable for every day use in the 
school-room, 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


(1) How many kinds of lines are used in drawing the 
cylinder ? 

(2) When is the round end of the vertical cylinder a 
horizontal line? (See 1, plate I.) 

(3) When is the round end of a horizontal cylinder a 
vertical line? 

(4) What line determines how the vertical cylinder 
shall be drawn ? 

(5) What point determines how the horizontal cylinder 
shall be drawn? 

(6) Why does the end of the stump in III. 10, that rises 
above the horizon line, curve upward ? 

(7) Why is the end of the stump on a level with the 
horizon line, horizontal ? 

(8) Why do the ends of the nearest log on the right 
in [1]. 11 curve outward ? 

(9) Why should the lower line of the tent in Ill. 12 
curve downward ? 

(10) Is nest 60 above or below the level of the eye? 
Why? 

(11) If nest 61 was above the level of the eye could you 
see in it? 

Do not copy blindly. 

HOW TO DRAW THE CYLINDER 


{Small letters and tne word edge will refer to the real cylinder 





and large letters and the word line will refer to the drawing. | 





Procure a common fruit can for a cylinder. 

















Place this cylinder about on a level with the eye as in 
problem [. MN marks the level of the eye. 

The unit of measure is its longer diameter, AB. This 
is so in all of the problems. 

Draw the indefinite line, AB, to represent the diameter 
of the cylinder. This line may be drawn any length, 
and becomes the unit of measure for all the other lines 
in the cylinder. 

Compare the unit of measure, ab, with the distance 
from c to d, on the real cylinder, and then make the 
same comparison on the drawing, after the manner of 
measuring the cube. This will give the points C and D. 
Through the points A and B draw vertical lines and 
through the points C and D slightly curving lines meet- 
ing the vertical lines. You can detect how much edges 
cand d curve by using the pencil as a straight edge ; 
hold it horizontally so as to pass through the points e 
and f, and the amount of curvature will be seen plainly. 

Prob. II. Place the cylinder in the position indicated 
by the drawing. 

Draw the unit of measure AB. Compare ab with 
ed, and make the same comparison in the drawing. 
Through A and B draw horizontal lines, meeting the 
curved lines drawn through C and D. If the curved 
edge d is directly in front of the eye as in the drawing, 
it will be a vertical line, otherwise it will curve slightly. 

Prob. III. Place the cylinder in position as indicated 
by the drawing. Draw AB the longer diameter for the 
unit of measure. Compare ab with cd, and make the 
same comparison in the drawing. Place Cand D equally 
distant from the unit of measure AB, Through the 
points A, B, C, and D, draw the ellipse. Compare cd 
with de to findthe point EZ. Pass the upper edge of the 
pencil horizontally through f and note how far below the 
point a it falls. Mark this point in the drawing on AB 
as at C, and from it draw an indefinite horizontal line. 
This line will pass through F. Find and draw a similar 
line for H. Through E draw a hne parallel to ADB. 
It will pass through F and H. Draw AF and BH. 

Prob. [V. Place the cylinder below the level of the 
eye as indicated by the drawing. Draw the longer dia- 
meter. 4B, for the unit of measure. Compare ab with 
ed to get the points Cand D. Through A, B,C, and D 
draw the ellipse. Compare ab with de to find the point 
E. If the lower edge of the pencil is passed horizontally 
through f and g, the curvature, feg,can be easily seen. 

Prob. V. Place the cylinder below the eye as indic- 
ated by the drawing. 

Draw the longer diameter AB for the unit of mea- 
sure. Compare ab with cd to get the points and DC. 
Draw the ellipse ADBC. Compare cd with de to 
find the point E£. 

Pass the pencil vertically through f and note how far 
at the left of b it passes. Mark this point on AB as at 
G and from it erect an indefinite vertical line. The 
point F will be in this line. Find a similar line for H. 
Through E draw a curved line parallel or nearly so, with 
ADB. Where it crosses the indefinite vertical lines it 
will mark the points Hand F. Draw AH and BF. 

Prob. VI. Place the cylinder as in the drawing. 
Draw the longer diameter AB. Compare ab with od 
to get the points C and D, Draw the ellipse ADBC. 
Compare ed with de to find the point E. Pass the 
pencil vertically through f and horizontally through 9 
to find out where they cut the ellipse ADBC, then 
draw the curved end GEF, and the lines AG and PF, 
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Of course it will not be necessary to go through this 
process each time. With a reasonable amount of prac- 
tice it will be easy to draw the cylinder with the un- 
aided eye. 





—— 


A TEACHER WITH TACT. 


The teacher had not reached Thomas. He had been 
put into her class in the hope that an awakening from 
the mental torpor into which he had fallen in the previ- 
ous grade, might be secured. Miss B., his teacher, had 
scored several successes in the line of bringing boys up 
out of mental sloughs, into which they had fallen, 
through the use of machine methods employed by Miss 
Routine, the lady that presided over the room that ad- 
joined hers. Thomas came to school for the reason that 
he was forced to attend its sessions by certain home in- 
fluences brought to bear by his parents. (How many 
of your pupils, fellow-teacher, would leave school to- 
morrow, if they were not held there by some external 
force?) The parents of Thomas were well aware that 
there was something wrong with their boy, but what 
that something was they were unable to tell. They had 
a vague idea that the school that Thomas attended 
ought to do more for the boy than it did in the way of 
making a man of him, but how to bring about the 
“might be” in his case was beyond their power to solve. 

Miss B. discovered very shortly that Thomas hated 
books and further that school yielded him no pleasure. 
This was not a new condition of affairs for her to con- 
front. She had a strong feeling that it was especially 
the work of the teacher to make the children look upon 
their school life as enjoyable. 

Mental inactivity had left its mark upon Thomas. 
Intellectually, and hence physically, he slouched. It 
was seldom that more than one of the five feet that 
marked his height appeared above the level of the top 
of the desk. The remainder of his stature was ina tan- 
gle beneath. In standing, he sagged over, either to the 
right or to the left, and long continued sliding under the 
desk had induced an outward curvature of the spine, 
particularly distressing to the eye of one that looks to an 
arrow growth as his ideal. 

In the geography class Thomas gave answers to ques- 
tions which Miss B. asked him, that led her to the con- 
clusion that he had a very vivid imagination, little re- 
gard for truth, an absolute ignorance of the data that 
the geography supplied. and, withal, a desire to please. 
This last quality she looked upon with not a little satis- 
faction, She bided her time and in no way attempted to 
force the situation. 

At the end of the fourth day the boy himself brought 
things toa climax. Boys of this type generally intro- 
duce the occasion for their making or further unmak- 
ing. Miss B. was atthe farther end of the room correct- 
ing the dictation paper of one of the pupils, when she 
became aware that a brisk business was started in 
Thomas’ vicinity. At a glance she took in the situation. 
The boy was carving, and the subject on which he la- 
bored was the desk in front of him. He was wrapt in 
the work, and unmindful of the passage of looks 
between Miss B. and the other pupils near him. 

Miss B. has a way of thinking before she speaks, and 
the habit was of benefit to her in this case. Before she 
spoke here, she passed quietly around, stopping on the 
way to do a little other work, and presently stood by 
his side, unseen by the boy, and watched him as he 
worked. Think of that, ye worshipers of wood in the 
shape of school furniture! Think of a school desk being 
carved before your very eyes, and you standing by with- 
out so much as a protest! Why not apply the formula 
of Miss Routine to the case? Here itis: 

Miss Routine.—(very sharply) ‘‘ Thomas!” 

Thomas.—‘‘ Ma’am? (Stopping his work meanwhile, 
closing the knife, and putting it in his pocket.) 

Miss Routine.—‘* What are you doing? (A needless 
query on the part of Miss R., as she has seen the boy at 
work. But in asking this question she will give him an 
opportunity to teli a lie, and she hastens on in the usual 
way.) 

Thomas. —** Nothing.” 

Miss Routine.—*‘ Bring me your knife.” (Confessing 
by this command that she knew what Thomas was doing. 
Thomas shuffles up to the teacher, deposits in an ungrace- 
Sul way in her hand the knife, and is making his noisy 
way back again, when—) 

Miss R.—* Thomas.” 

Thomas.—‘‘ Ma’am ?” 

Miss R.—(Glancing round the room and finding all the 
corners already occupied with delinquents.) ‘‘ You may 
take this note to the principal.” (Thomas takes the note 


to the principal, while Miss Routine passes on in the 
consideration of the proper use of “between” or 
*‘among” as applied to two, or more than two, persons 
or things.) The formula is not very hard to learn ; some 
who have the training of children in their hands are very 
apt in acquiring it. 

Now Miss B. would willingly have sacrificed all the 
seats in her class-room if, by this means, she could have 
secured a grip of Thomas so firm as to ensure her ability 
to mold him into a boy who would amount to some- 
thing in the world; so she stood and watched him as he 
carved, with spirited and rapid strokes, an oblong-shaped 
cavity in the edge of the desk. There were two things 
that she saw. He had a consummate skill in the use of 
the knife, and the knife was keen asa razor. And then 
there came to Miss B. an inspiration. I think that Miss 
B. often had these inspirations, and that they were from 
above. Inspirations are of not infrequent occurrence 
among those who are put to teach the young, but their 
origins are from different directions. Miss B. had an 
inspiration then and there, I am sure. She put a hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, and Thomas looked up. Then he 
immediately looked down, and gradually sank and sank, 
lower and lower into the seat. Miss B.’s hand sank 
with him, and when the conformity of the seat would 
permit no further depression of his body, he found his 
teacher's hand still resting on his shoulder. 

“Let me take your knife, please, Thomas.” Thomas 
still hung his head but passed the knife up and Miss B. 
took it. 

‘* Where did you get it?” Thomas’ eyes were forced 
to take an upward look, and that was just what Miss B. 
wanted to gain from the boy without directly requesting 
him to give his attention in that direction. When he 
looked toward his teacher he found her cutting long, 
slim shavings from her pencil with the knife that had 
been used for desk-cutting a moment before. And more 
than that, he found that Miss B. was not looking at him 
at all but was paying strict attention to the sharpening 
of that pencil. Thomas could not stand a direct look in 
the eye from any of his teachers. Few boys that are 
going on the down grade can, and Thomas was decid- 
edly on the down grade. Quite a bright idea on the 
part of Miss B. to recognize this fact, and gauge her 
action in accordance with it, was it not? 

‘Your knife is very sharp, my boy ; who sharpened 
it?” 

, ‘*T did, ma’am.” 

‘* Will you sharpen mine, please? It does not cut at all 

like yours.” She put her own knife on the desk in front 
of Thomas. 
“Yes, ma’am ; I'll bring it back this noon.” Then 
she went back to her work, after returning the knife to 
its owner and seeing Thomas deposit her pearl-handled 
knife in his pocket. She did not say a word to the boy 
about the work she had seen done in the way of carving, 
but he knew she had eeen it, for her eyes were looking 
straight at it one time during the conversation. When 
she went back to her other work, Thoiaas had a feeling 
that he would not cut the desk any more, that it would 
take a boy considerably larger than he to get the con- 
tract of sharpening the teacher's knife away from him, 
and that he would get “ square ” with Miss B. somehow 
at an early date. Ten minutes later the teacher's heart 
gives a quick leap in answer to the sight of Thomas hard 
at work on an approaching lesson in arithmetic. 

Before Thomas left that noon Miss B. ‘‘ happened ” in 
his vicinity, and passing her hand over the desk at the 
place where the carving of the moraing had been done, 
said, ‘“‘ If a piece of cherry were fitted very carefully 
in there one could hardly tell that anything had hap- 
pened.” 

Fifteen minutes before the beginning of the afternoon 
session of school, Thomas passed by the teacher, and, as 
he went by, handed her the knife that he had taken in 
the morning. She slipped it into her pocket witha quiet, 
‘‘ Thank you, very much,” and Thomas went on to the 
fashioning of a piece of wood to fill the cavity made dur- 
ing the morning. When it was completed Miss B. in- 
spected it, having been called there by a look on the 
boy’s face, and two glances of the boy’s eyes, one at her 
eyes and the other at the mended place in the desk. She 
looked it carefully over, passed her hand across it, 
nodded her head approvingly, and never said another 
word about it. That was the day she got hold of 
Thomas, and such were her wonderful resources in the 
way of suppressing the evil in the boy and bringing the 
better side of his nature to the front, that at the end of 
the term he had a good start in the right direction. 
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LESSONS IN PATRIOTISM.—II. 





By Emma L. BaLuou, Jersey City, N. J. 

Teacher.—We decided in our last lesson that when we 
say our country is a free country, we do not mean that 
the people here are free to do wrong. We mean that 
our country protects us in doing what we choose, so long 
as we choose to do right, to do what will not injure 
anyone. Tell me some ways in which our country isa 
free country ? 

Nellie.—We can have any religion that we think is 
right. 

Teacher.—Yes, this is called religious freedom. 

It is every one’s duty to decide for himself what is 
truth in religious matters, and to worship God in the 
way that his conscience tells him is the mght way. Our 
country protects us in doing this, that is, we have free- 
dom of worship. Do people in all countries have reli- 
gious freedom ? 

Harry.—The Puritans didn’t, and that was the reason 
they came to America. 

Teacher.—You are right. The Puritans left their 
comfortable homes, crossed the ocean in their frail, un- 
comfortable little ships, and settled here in the wilder- 
ness, so that they might enjoy freedom to worship God 
in the way that they thought right. 

And God had kept this land, kept it hidden in the 
hollow of his hand through all the centuries, waiting for 
the time to come when those who loved Him, and loving 
Him, loved right, should be ready to found here a great 
free nation where His oppressed could come and find 
freedom to do right. 

There is much more religious freedom now everywhere 
in the world, than when the Puritans came here : still 
there are a few countries where it is not so perfect as it is 
here, and in some countries there is still much religious 
oppression. 

Just now in Russia the Jews are suffering such perse- 
cution that already thousands of families have left for 
other countries. The Russian government will not allow 
them to own or farm land. It compels them to live in 
towns, shuts them out from the schools, will not allow 
them to be lawyers, or engineers, or physicians, or to 
hold government positions, and it oppresses them in 
other ways just bebduse they are Jews. 

Some countrtes! 4hat "allow much religious freedom, 
still have an established religion, and all people must 
help support it whethebthey believe in itor not. In our 
country no religious oppression of any kind is allowed. 

We have freedom of speech also. What does that 
mean ? 

Jchn.—It means that we may say anything we want 
to. 

Teacher.—Are you sure it means that? Are weallowed 
to sldmder people ? 

John.—No, ma’am ; that is against the law. 

Teacher.—Yes, and it is against the law to use obscene 
or profane language, though too frequently that law is 
not enforced. Freedom of speech does not mean that 
people are always allowed to say anything they choose, 
I will ask you some questions that may help you to un- 
derstand what it means. When the government of our 
country, or state, or city, does what we think is wrong, 
are we allowed to say so? 

Nellie.—I think we are, for I know I have heard peo- 
ple say things against the government ? 

Teacher.— Yes ; we are not only allowed to think that 
the government is doing wrong, but we may say so too, 
Does that do any good? 

Harry.—I should think it would make the men that 
are in office careful to do right for fear the people would 
make a fuss about it. 

Teacher.—Yes ; and not only that ; discussing such 
questions, helps people to find out what are the best and 
right things tu do, and the best way of doing them. For 
this reason, in our country the people may meet and 
freely discuss, in public, all political questions. 

Freedom of speech is one of the rights that belong 
to every freeman; our government protects all its 
citizens in this right. 

We have freedom of the press also. 
mean ? 

Fred.—It means that we may have the newspapers 
that we want. There are a great many newspapers in 
this country ; anybody has a right to publish them, and 
any boy has a right to sell them. 

Teacher.—It means also that the newspapers are 
allowed to discuss all public matters freely. Is it an ad- 
vantage to have a free press ? 

Harry.—I think it is, for people wouldu’t be so wise if 


What does that 
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we didn’t have so many newspapers. They tell about 
every part of the world. 

John.—Men wouldn’t know how to vote if they didn’t 
read the newspapers. 

Teacher.—You told me that our officers are elected by 
the people. When two or more persons are voted for by 
the people, which one is elected ? 

John.—The one that the majority vote for. 

Teacher.—W hat do you mean by the majority ? 

John.—The larger number. 

Teacher.—W hat is the lesser number called? 

Fred.—The minority. 

Teacher.—As the officers of the government are elected 
by the majority, the affairs of the government are con- 
ducted in the way the majority wish. But the minority 
have a right to some voice in the management of affairs 
and they get it through their newspapers. The news- 
papers on the side that is opposed to the government, 
influence the government to respect the rights of the 
minority. Beside that, the newspapers help to keep the 
government pure and just by publishing every wrong 
thing that it does. 

The newspapers discuss freely and carefully every 
question that comes up for decision by the people and by 
the government, and aids them in finding the truth. A 
free press is one of the rights of a free people, and our 
government protects us in this right. 





WHOSE FAULT ? 


John came through the door and faced the head of the 
department. 

‘* What do you wish, John?” 

‘* Miss 8. sent me to you.” 

** Why ?” 

‘* Two or three of us boys were talking with one another 
about the new books in the case you put in our room. 
Miss 8. called me out and stood me on the floor.” 

‘*Go on,” said the principal. 

‘*T asked her if I was the only one she heard talking.” 

**Go on.” 

‘*She said that I was impudent and sent me out to 
you,” 

‘* What tone did you use inispeaking to her?” 

‘*The same one I am using. in talking to you.” 

“All through? Think.”,, be cider. 

‘*T was mad when she called me. out and left the other 
boys in their seats, and probably showed it in my voice 
when I asked her the question.” 

‘You have done wrong by your own report of the 
case. Go and see if you cannot arrange the matter with 
Miss 8.” 

John started to leave the room when the principal said, 
‘* How are you going to fix the matter?” 

‘‘T am going to tell Miss 8. that I am sorry for what I 
have done.” 

‘* Are you really sorry ?” 

‘* To tell you the truth I am not,” said the boy. 

“It is not a good plar to correct a wrong by commit- 
ting a worse one, my boy.” 

‘**T can tell her that I will try th do better,” said John. 

**Go and see her.” 

Who was to blame for this outbreak in a class-room 
of thirty pupils? 


+ 
a al 


A TALK WITH BOYS. 








I am sure that each one of you boys wants to be a gen- 
tleman some time. No boy wants to be calledaboor or a 
clown when he grows up. But why not begin at once to 
be a gentleman? You need not wait till you are five feet 
ten and can vote. Begin this minute, and carry your- 
self so that people will say, ‘‘ What a perfect little gentle- 
man Fred Brown is!” Set your hat straight, hold your 
head up, and take your hands out of your pockets. Don’t 
say that you are a free-born American citizen and can sit 
ina roomful of people with your hat on. If you were 
the Great Mogul himself you would have no business to 
do it, 

If you mean to be polite you must be so all the time or 
else you will seem to be acting a part. Be attentive to 
your mother and sister. You'll never find another friend 
so good as your mother—and surely your sister is entitled 
to the same courtesy as some other fellow’s sister. 

Be polite to people who are your social inferiors. That 
is the surest test of courtesy. The most polite gentleman 
I know has the same greeting for all people. 

Be especially courteous-to old or helpless people. Lots 
of boys are ready to carry a pretty girl’s bundle, but are 
not willing to help an old woman with her burdens, I 


once saw a man who was a modernzLord Chesterfield 
excuse himself to two ladies with whom he was walking, 
and help a lame old man get his wheelbarrow out of the 
ditch. Then he quietly rejoined his companions and 
resumed the conversation. ‘‘ He’s what you may call a 
geutleman,” said the old man, looking after him, and he 


was right. 





LOOK AT THE HEAVENS. 





By G. L. MONCURE. 


I wake a practice of putting on the blackboard on the 
first of the month the remarkable occurrences in the 
heavens of the next thirty days. 

These are what I have prepared for November: 

Nov. 4, last quarter of the moon. 

«6, Saturn in conjunction with the moon. 
“ 10, Uranus “ “ “ec “cc “ 
“ 11, Mercury “ “ec sé “ “ 
“12, New moon 

“sé 14, Venus “ ce “ a7 “ce 
“ 17, Jupiter “ “ec “ “ ““ 
oe 17, Mars se “ Lt) “e “ec 
«19, First Quarter 

‘* 24, Mercury farthest from sun. 

‘* . 26, Full moon—parting eclipse. 

‘* 29, Mercury in conjunction with Venus. 

These facts can be obtained from an almanac. 

My plan is on Monday,the 3rd of November, to put the 
above where it will remain all the month. Then I ask 
them to see what takes place in the skies to-morrow. On 
the 5th we will talk about the moon, and sun, and earth 
and some one will illustrate by a rude apparatus when 
the moon is to be in the last quarter. (Apples are placed 
on my table generally, as the handiest apparatus.) On 
the 5th I call their attention to what will take place the 
next day and so of the rest. On Nov. 25 the position 
of the moon is explained by apparatus (she is then near 
her descending node; I say ‘‘ point” and not ‘‘ node”), and 
the fact that the earth’s shadow is stretching out in the 
direction the moon is in at this time. 

On the 27th I ask if there was an eclipse and explain 
that it could only be seen west of the Rocky mountains. 

In this way, my pupils get the habit of scanning the 
heavens and learn to comprehend the great facts that 
are written there. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
ciass work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 














GEOGRAPHY. 
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By L. F, ARMITAGE. 
Geography’s a study 
My views of which are muddy, 
I wish that I might toss the book away. 
And there’s my sister Kitty, 
Who’s very smart and pretty— 
She laughs at all the dreadful things I say. 


O’er the last examination 
I felt so much vexation, 
For all the answers that I gave were wrong. 
I said that Yokohama 
Was in southern Alabama, 
And the capital of Holland was Hong Kong. 


And I said that the Nebraska 
Was a river of Alaska, 

And flowed into the Caribbean sea ; 
That the island of Tasmania 
Was south of Pennsylvania, 

And San Francisco on the Zuyder Zee. 


And then I said Tampico 
Was a town of Porto Rico, 
The Andes mountains between France and Spain ; 
Also that Dutch Guiana, 
Was southeast of Montana, 
The Bay of Biscay on the coast of Maine. 


What can be done about it ? 
I'd like to do without it. 
I wish there were no cities, lakes, or bays, 
No rivers, mountains, islands, 
No lowlands and no highlands, 
And then more happily would pass my days. 








LITTLE DILLY-DALLY. 





I don’t believe you ever 
Knew any one as silly 
As the girl I’m going to tell about. 
A little girl named Dilly. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly ! 
Oh! she is very slow ; 
She drags her feet 
Along the street, 
And dilly-dallies so ! 


She’s always late for breakfast, 
Without a bit of reason ; 
For Bridget rings and rings the bell, 
And wakes her up in season. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly ! 
How can you be so slow? 
Why don’t you try 
To be more spry, 
And not dilly-dally so? 


’Tis just the same at evening ; 
And it’s really quite distressing 
To see the time that Dilly wastes 
In dressing and undressing. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly 
Is always in a huff 
If you hurry her, 
Or worry her, 
She says, ‘‘ There’s time enough.” 


Since she’s neither sick nor helpless, 
It is quite a serious matter, 
That she should be so lazy, that 
We still keep scolding at her. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly, 
It’s very wrong, you know, 
To do no work 
That you can shirk, 
And dilly-dally so. 





—The Nursery. 





THE SMALL BOY AND EIS STRING. 





What can a small boy do with a string? 

Well, I should guess, about everything : 

Make a cat’s cradle ; tie up a knot 

In every place he oughtn’t and ought ; 

Send his kite flying up in the air ; 

Sail his boat on the pond over there ; 

Make a stone-sling ; and a red top spin ; 

Catch a small fish with the aid of a pin— 

These are a few things, not nearly all ; 

So, under his knife, marbles, pop-gun and ball, 

In a boy’s pocket the bottom-most thing 

Is always a piece of good stout string. 
—SELECTED. 





AT LAST, 





When on my day of Jife the night is falling, 

And in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown. 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

O love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting, 

Earth, sky, home’s picture, days of shade and shine. 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

The love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm, I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if, my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease; 

And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 


There from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last beneath Thy trees of healing 
The life for which I long. 
—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from OvuR Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


OcroseR 13.—Light attendance at the socialist congress at 
Halle.—Negotiations between England and Italy relative to their 
African possessions soon to be resumed. Physicians decide that 
the condition of the king of Holland renders him unfit to reign.— 
By reason of the new U. 8. tariff law, Spain proposes to re- 
store the tariff of 1877.—Heavy gale near Halifax and several 
vessels wrecked.—Prof. Austin Phelps, father ot Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and the author of several books, died at Bar Harbor. 

OcTroBER 14.—Canada decides to admit logs to the United States 
free of duty.—The heirs of Robert Morris, the Revolutionary 
millionaire and financier, to bring suit to recover 1,204,000 acres of 
land in Western New York. 

OcToBER 15.— The twenty-eightb anniversary of Lincoln’s eman- 
cipation proclamation celebrated.—Several lives lost by the burn- 
ing of a hotel in Syracuse, N. Y. 

OctToBER 16.—Cyclone in North Carolina.—The king and queen 
of Denmark entertained on board the U.8. cruiser Baltimore, at 
Copenhagen. . 

OcToBER 17.--Canadians ask for an import duty on eggs from 
the U. 8.—The sultan sells a portion of the African coast near 
Zanzibar to Germany. 

OcroBER 19.--The Mexican postmaster-general proposes to 
reduce the postage on letters.--The olive crop in Dalmatia de- 
stroyed by a hail-storm.—Ex-President Celman, of Argentine Re- 
public, to be impeached for fraudulent practices. 





UNITED STATES COINS. 

The treasury department has decided to cease coining 
the three-dollar and one-dollar gold coins, and the nickel 
three-cent piece. The designs of the other coins will also 
be altered. The objection to the three-dollar and three 
cent pieces was that they were out of place in a decimal 
system of money, and likely to be mistaken for other coins. 
On a casual inspection only the weight would show the 
difference between a new penny and a three-doliar piece, 
while the three-cent nickel is very much like the dime. It 
is believed that the designs can be greatly improved, but 
here caution is needed, lest the designs be made worse 
instead of better. As an instance of ugliness the “‘ buz- 
zard”’ silver dollar might be noted. 





SLAVE-HUNTERS AND SLAVE-DEALERS. 

The sufferings of the African tribes on account of the 
raids of the slave-traders have aroused the sympathies o¢ 
the civilized world. It is estimated that every twenty-four 
hours over one thousand lives are destroyed in Africa by 
the slave hunter and the slave-dealer. Abous 400,000 
human beings are sacrificed yearly to the brutality of the 
man-stealer in Central Africa alone. In addition to those 
that perish, the number of those that reach the slave mar- 
kets are about as follows: from Western Soudan, 15,000; 
Eastern Soudan, 25,000; central region, 40,000. The emaci- 
ations, the fatigues, the blows, the long marches through 
swamp, desert, and juogle, the agonies, tears, groans, and 
sorrows indescribable of the slave caravan fairly appall 
the imagination. Many of the African tribes are not nat- 
urally war-like; but long experience with Arab slave- 
hunters has made them suspicious of all strangers. 1t was 
for this reason that Stanley was so often obliged to fight 
when he approached their villages. A few months agoa 
conference of European nations was held at Brussels to 
adopt means to suppress the slave-trade, at which the 
United States was represented, and approved of the treaty. 
It is said the Arab trader cannot be reached by moral sua- 
sion. The occupation of the country by Europeans, and 
the suppression of the use and sale of fire-arms seem to be 
the best means to suppress the trade. 


FRANCE AND THE SAHARA DESERT. 


Asa result of the consent of France to a British protec- 
torate in Zanzibar, the republic secures control of nearly 
the whole of the Sahara desert proper. This agreement 
makes France by far the largest landowner in Africa. 
Her territory extends from the Mediterranean almost to 
the gulf of Guinea. The Sahara is not the waste it was so 
longsupposed to be. The treeless, waterless, uninhabita- 
ble barriers form by far the smaller portion. The larger 
part is inhabited and presumably always has been. 
Plenty of water is found along the great caravan routes to 
the Soudan, all but one of which lie within the area France 
now possesses. 


LEPROSY.—A case of leprosy has been discovered in the 
penitentiary at Walla Walla, Washington. The victim is 
Thomas Burke, over whose whole body scales are forming. 
Burke was in the Hawaiian islands until last June, when 
he came to Port Townsend. What laws did the Jews 
make in regard to lepers ? 





IMMIGRATION.—In the nine months just ended 289,013 
immigrants have landed in the United States. The 
August and September records were the largest in five 
years, being 27,504 and 33,224 respectively. What nations 
send the most immigrants to the United States, and why ? 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS.—Over one million dollars has 
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York bay and the Hudson river. Thechannel of Gowanus 
bay is to be widened and made twenty-one feet deep at 
mean low water. Considerable work will be done near 
Bedlow’s island, in Raritan bay, and in the Arthur kill; 
also at Hell Gate, andin the Harlem and Hudson rivers. 
What work of art is located on Bedlow’s island ? 

BELGIUM AND THE ConGo.—The Belgium authorities 
announce that during the eleven years the conquest of the 
Congo has been in progress, the lives of eighty-two white 
agents have been lost, and the cost has been $5,000,000. 
The assertion that the country is unhealthful is denied ; 
as, out of a force of one hundred and fifty men, oply four 
have died in three years. Tell about the founding of the 
Congo Free State. What regulations were made there in 
regard to trade ? 

IMPROVING THE MISSISSIPPI.—The Mississippi river com- 
mission recently held a session in New York, appropriating 
$3,000,000 for the lower part of the river and its tributaries. 
What is the value of the Mississippi to commerce ? 





SYDNEY LANIER.—A bust of Sydney Lanier, the poet, 
was unveiled at Macon, Ga. Itis of bronze and mounted 
on a marble pedestal. Give a sketch of Mr. Lanier’s life. 

AN INDIAN JURYMAN.—The United States court opened 
at Sioux City, S. D., recently, with a full-blooded Sioux 
Indian on the grand jury. He is John Fastman, the chief 
and spiritual adviser of the Flandreau tribe. He is the 
first Indian grand juror, s0 far as known. Mr. Fastman is 
a Presbyterian minister, is well edugated, and speaks Eng- 
lish fluently. What are the duties of a grand jury ? 

PEACE IN DANOMEY.--The French government has con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with the king of Dahomey, and 
the blockade has been raised. In war, what is meant bya 
blockade ? 


FREDERICK’s TOMB.--On October 18 Emperor Frederick’s 
mausoleum at Potsdam was consecrated. Whom did Fred- 
erick succeed as emperor of Germany, and who succeeded 
him * Compare the Government of Germany with that of 
England. 


FLOODS IN THE ORINOCO.—A large extent of country was 
flooded by the Orinoco river. One of the towns had three 
hundred and fifty houses washed away. Many plantations 
were damaged, and a large number of cattle drowned. 





IRIsH AFFAIRS.—The Catholic archbishops of Ireland 
bave been summoned to appear at Rome in the early part 
of next year. It is probable that the bishops and arch- 
bishops “vill soon issue a series of resolutions regarding 
Irish affairs. 

ARMOR PLATES AND GuNs.—Ship-builders and makers of 
steel met in Washington to arrange some plan whereby 
there will be no delay in receiving steel plates for the 
numerous naval vessels now building. It is also necessary 
to get the steel for the big guns more rapidly. How long 
have armored war ships been in use ? 

A PaciFic CABLE.—A plan has been formed for laying a 
cable from Canada to Australia. It is proposed to have 
the government control it. Electricians see nothing in 
the way of carrying out the plan. The Jength of the cable 
from Vancouver, B. C., to Victoria, N. 8S. W., is 8,900 
miles, but that would not be one stretch; there would be 
mid-stations at islands in the Pacific. The longest stretch 
would be 2,700 miles, and the others would average about 
1,200. Who laid the first ocean cable ? 





UNITED STATES SENATORS.—-The terms of twenty-eight 
senators expire next March. A political prophet says that 
the twelve Democrats will be succeeded by eleven of the 
same party. The Republicans are reasonably sure of hold- 
ing fourteen of the other sixteen. California and New 
York (some say also Illinois, Wisconsin, and New Hamp- 
shire) are on the doubtful list. How are United States 
senators elected ? 

NEw YoRK’s PoPULATION.—The police recount of New 
York City makes the population 1,720,000—a figure over 
206,000 higher than that given by the United States census 
officials. It is generally conceded that the late census is so 
full of errors that, as a basis for ealculations, it is worth- 
less. One paper cites it as an illustration of the need of 
“business methods” in conducting the affairs of the gov- 
ernment. 





JUSTICE MILLER’s DEATH.—The death of Justice Miller, 
of the United States supreme court, occurred October 13. 
He was the son of a Kentucky farmer, and had very few 
early educational advantages. His first professional work 
was as a physician, but he soon turned his attention to 
law, and was admitted to the barin 1847. Mr. Miller was 
raised to the bench in 1862. In 1877 he took part in the 
proceedings of the Electoral commission. In pursuance of 
his motion the commission decided that it had no power to 
go behind the returns. Give an account of the work of the 


been appropriated by congress for improvements in New | Electoral commission in 1877. ' 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





MeExico.—There is a great future before this country oa 
account of its location between two oceans and its perfect 
climate due to its high table land within the tropics. The 
completion of the lines of railway, now in hand, and of the 
Nicaragua canal will bring Mexico close in the tracks of 
the world’s great lines of ocean commerce. The country’s 
stability is more and more assured ; the danger of civil war 
is decreasing. The men who formally, through fear of 
losing their money, hoarded it abroad, are now using it to 
develop their country’s resources. 

THE CITY OF THE AZTECS.—Mexico has the bustle and 
stir of a modern city, in place of the sleepiness of a few 
yearsago. It is spreading out in all directions, and in a 
few years more the charming city of Tacuba will be 
united with the metropolis by an unbroken expanse of 
Villas and high-class houses. Rapid transit will take a 
large part cf the middle-class population into the suburbs. 
The city now has 400,000 people and is growing rapidly. 
The work of drainage, is being carried on, and Mexico will 
soon be turned into a healthy city. 

GOVERNMENT OF CITIES.—Reform of government in cities 
has been discussed somewhat, lately. It is the opinion of 
good judges that party politics play too prominent a part 
in elections. Dr. A. D. White cites Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Glasgow, as examples of what good city govern 
ment is. Noone ever heard of a ring there, the best men 
serve on the city councils without pay, and conduct the 
affairs of the city according to business methods. 





STEAM AS AN AID TO CIVILIZATION.—There is every indi- 
cation that the African continent, the central part of 
which has been unknown to the world for so many centu- 
ries, will be a greater field than ever before for coloniza- 
tion and commerce during the next fifty years. The falls 
in her great rivers have prevented exploration, but the 
railroad and the steamship together will now open up an 
easy way into the heart of the dark continent. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF AFRICA.—A few years ago there 


was a blank space in the center of maps of the continent 
in the school geographies. It has only been within the 
past decade or two that much was definitely known 


regarding the sources of Africa’s greatest rivers. We owe 
our information to the labors of Baker, Stanley, Living 

stone, and others. The entire sea-coast is low, swampy, 
reedy, and channeled by oozy creeks. This is but the rind 
—in some places only a few miles wide and in others sev 

eral hundred—of the real Africa that has in the interior 
magnificent mountains and extensive lakes Jike Albert 
Nyanza, Edward Nyanza, Victoria Nyanza, Tanganyika, 
Leopold I1., Nyassa, Bangweolo, and dozens of smaller 
ones. Out of those plateaus, thousands of feet high, run 
all those mighty rivers which constitute the greatest water 
system in the world, comprising the Zambesi, the Congo, 
the Niger, the Senegal, and the Nile. 


LAKE TANGANYIKA.-—-This is six hundred miles inland 
from Zanzibar. It is an immense trouch five hundred 
miles long sunk far below the table land which occupies 


the whole of Central Africa. Its waters are deep, clear 
and brackish; and its high cliffs are sandstone, and in 
some places black marble. Stanley discovere’ that it has 
no outlet except at certain times, when the waters over 
flow through the Lukuga gap, thus going into the Congo 
and thence into the Atlantic ocean. When not full its 
waters pass off by evaporation. 


THE ZAMBEsS!I.—This river flows eastward across South - 


ern Africa, and empties by many mouths into the Indian 
ocean. At one point in its upper course it runs through a 
wide valley which the water overflows in time of flood. 


Then it forces itself through a narrow defile where the 
water rises to a height of sixty feet above the original 
level. The river tumbles over a fall, bounds over bowlders 
for many leagues, and then settles down to a more sober 
flow, spreading out toa mile or two from bank to bank. 
A thousand miles from the mouth are Victoria falls, 1,860 
yards wide. The precipice over which the river tumbles is 
360 feet high, or over twice as high as Niagara. Below the 
falls it winds through forty miles of hills, and then flows 
in a lazy course to the sea. 


THE SHIRE AND LAKE NyYAssa.—The main tributary of 
the Zambesi is the Shire river, that joins the principal 
stream only ninety miles from the ocean. The Shire isa 
strong, deep river, and twenty years ago was unknown- 
It is navigable half way up, whenit is broken by cataracts, 
which descend 1,200 feet in 35 miles. Livingstone ascended 
it and found Lake Shirwa amid magnificent mountain 
scenery. Farther up is Lake Nyassa—about 300 miles long 
and 60 wide—the headwaters of the stream. Its shores are 
overhung by tall mountains, down whose sides cataracts 
plunge into the lake. These mountains get higher toward 
the north, until at the north end of the lake they are 
10,000 feet high. The region adjoining the Shire is that 
over which there is a dispute between England and Portu- 
gal. England covets it because the river and lake form a 

omparatively easy route to the interior of Africa. 
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(CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upopr 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE. 


I want to thank the Editors of THE JoURNAL for the first 
and second editorials of the Oct. 11 edition of THE JouR- 
NAL. They have the true ringin them. Iam so glad you 
champion as you do the teaching of language. I too, say, 
“ Think of it!” To hang on bars, and hooks, and parallel 
tines, such grandly beautiful productions as the “‘ Psalm of 
Life,” “‘The Building of the Ship,”’ or Tennyson’s “Song of 
the Brook ”’! 

Beautiful thoughts! and why wring the life out of them 
by twisting and wrangling about the “tense,” or the “ 3rd. 
per. sing. poss.’ of some noun or verb, in these poems,-—-so 
full of life, so full of meaning, yea, so full of inspiration to 
the honest teacher. I say, Iam glad for these, and all the 
many GoopD articles you print. C. H. ALBERT. 

Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 





LEFT-HANDED CHILDREN. 


As to teaching left-handed children to write, I cay say 
(and my teaching covers nearly thirty years), I have never 
failed to train a child to use the right hand, except one 
whose parents interfered. No punishment is necessary ; 
patience and watchfulness and praise for improvement ; 
also little talks as to why it is better, for a child likes to 
have reasons, even before he can grasp them. 


Nebraska. J. W. K. 


THE RECESS QUESTION. 

A Nebraska teacher writes that there is a good deal of discus- 
a. a discontinuing the usual recesses, and asks for our 

If there is no recess the teacher must be a better man 
than is generally put in charge of children. Is he one who 
can hold them and interest them for three hours at a 
stretch ? 

If there is no recess, pupils will need to go out once at 
least during the three hours—it is too long to confine them. 

If there is no recess, ventilation must be attended to; in 
most schools now, the teacher at recess time opens windows 
and doors and letsin fresh air. 

If there is no recess there must be a change of position ; 
marching, gymnastics, in order to exercise the body. 

If there is no recess there must be time taken to answer 
questions, etc., now generally done at recess time. On the 
whole, for the ordinary school, the giving of a recess has 
more advantages than disadvantages. 

1. If they make too much noise in going out or coming 
in, or on the play-ground, the noisy ones must be retained 
until all the others have gone out, and the first bell must be 
for them to return. 2. If they get their feet dirty or wet, 
the teacher must prohibit such from going out. 3. If they 
learn bad things by associating with their fellows, the 
teacher must patrol the school play-ground, and know 
what is being done. It will not do for the teacher not to 
know what is going on in the playground. 


I wish to thank you for the impetus THE JOURNAL has yh me 
as a teacher. 8. 


Such a letter gilds the pathway of the editors. "They do 
not labor with the expectation of large pecuniary rewards; 
they labor to advance the work of teaching; they aim to 
lift teaching out of its dreary routinism, and such a letter 
shows they have not worked in vain. Let others send in 
their words of encouragement. 





MANY TOPICS SUGGESTED. 


T have taught the summer term of my school under a good 
meny discouragements. Our institutes here deal chiefly with 
studies, while it is discipline that troubles me most, Of course, 
method and good order are necessary in the —. Tam able to 
carry out my dey for the day in re lessons, but have 
not succeeded in having a quiet school. 1 yt conscientiously 
opposed to whipping other ——s children, think scolding more 
ineffectual and as undignified as whi pp: ang. and there are many 
serious objections to * hn. ad in.” But that leaves me ec in 
a@ quandary as to correction, which is often necessary. I have 
tried moral suasion, appealed to their pride, and offered every 
inducement that ouggened itself to me. The gleam of cheer 1s 
that the majority ar2 interested in their work, and love tocome tc 
school, though I t!unk perhaps their desire "to come to school is 
that they may esc”,pe from the hardships they meet at home. 


There are many allowances to be made for ae of my pupils. 
The people are generally poor, otten quite their Dames 
uncomfortable, their lives hard and labo pus. iT y have no 


pleasures except tne “‘ summer revivals,” that seriously interrupt 
the school work. There are no resources at home, no books but a 
few text-books of different ages and ™ of dilapidation ; sel- 
dom even the county qeeer is taken any of the patrons are 
tenants who may be here yen and tc morrow in Texas or 
Dakota. The school-room is smail and crowded ; two teachers in 
the same room, and not enough seats without much crowding and 
confusion. f fall short of what I wish to do, and I know 1 Cees 
do what is essential for their best interests, though I yb 
devote all my time to my oe duties, and shed many tea rs, and | tic 
offer many prayers for he 

It seems to me the method of examination of teachers is —y- | 
a fair test of what a teacher can do. These examinations 
chiefly matters of memory. We are examined in ten studies. 
some of which our common country schools never reach. My 
last school had no class sufficiently mature to study physics, and 
with my hands so full [ have had no time to ope | my long for- 
gee nowledge of that study. Now instead f taking much 
needed rest, I am compelled to study the laws of mechan! 


. E. A. 
Aye, aye; you are in the forefront of the wr, We are 
n hearty sympathy with you. Much might be said in 


reply, for you suggest many topics. But do not{be dis- 
couraged ; that you feel your inability is an excellent sign. 





WHERE THE SUN RISES AND SETS. 


1. Please tell us just where the sun rises and sets at different 

times in the year. East and west are ae | definite. 2. If there 

are two days in the year when the days and nights are of equal 

length allover the globe, how can the poles have six months of 
and six months of night? u 
ass. 4 


m, 

1, The sun rises in the east and sets in the west more 
nearly on June 21 of each year than at any other time. 
Then it rises and sets a little south of the east and west 
points day by day until December 21; it is at this time at the 
most southeastern and southwestern points on the horizon 
that it marks. Now it begins to near the eastern point 
in rising, day by day, until June 21. Why not set up two 
sticks in line, east and west? Why not on December 
21 set up two sticks to the point of rising, December 21 ? 
You would get your whole school out early in the morning 
of that day if you should talk about it. It would be like 


this : 
¥ 


\ , ( 


One of the sticks would be at A and the other at C on June 
21; one of the sticks would be at A and the other at B De- 
cember 21. Try this and let us know. 

2. When the sun reaches the equator September 21 
(‘crossing the line” it is called) the days and nights are of 
equal length all over the earth. You can easily see how 
this is at the equator, but let us see how it is at the pole. 
There the day is longer than the night June 21; in fact it 
isallday. You would see the sun go around you. At six 
in the morning it would be in the east; at twelve in the 
south; at six in the west; at twelve (midnight) in the 
north, It would go around you inacircle, you see. Each 
day it would sink a little, and by September 1 it would 
be on the horizon. The next day it would be below the 
horizon and you would see a lighted space in the heavens 
going round you. It would be less apparent day by day; 
finally it would be dark and only the stars would be seen 
all the time. If you were one degree from the pole the sun 
September 21, would rise in the east and just get above the 
horizon and go around to the west point with his disk just 
in sight. The day would be twelve hours long at that 
place. But at the pole it would not be so 





In your next edition please name some plans for prev ne 
whispering in school. c.C. W 

A good deal has been said on this point. Why do you 
not whisper in church ? Now cannot you put your pupils 
into that state of feeling? Try it. But for devices to stop 
it until youare getting them into that state of mind: 1. 
Ask all to try not to be noisy. 2. Stop all work until the 
noise is over. 3. Praise all who have tried. 4. Don’t talk 
about whispering as a mortal sin ; it is not. 





Please tell us if the pee can or cannot be used as an object- 
ive complement. If it can, please give examples. 


on, Kans. J.A.8. 
The pronoun can be used as a a meme Examples 
from grammar of California State Series, p. “My friend 


surprised me;” “‘We expect him reenact ” “Did the 
stick strike you ?” 





you tell me how to stop whispering and talking in school? 
I Bar two pone who annoy me very much, though Thay ye tried 
every method [ know. 

Maryland E. A. 


No, nor would lif I could. I would rather tell you how 
to interest those pupils in behaving in a highly civilized and 


cultured way. Can you not breathe some ideas of etiquette 
into them ? 


Did the government fix a date for the end of the Civil war? I 
was in the service, and there is a law , lam one, “ye 
enables me to count war service as double time. 

The surrender of Lee occurred in April, 1865, Hee an 
capitulations of the other Confederate armies followed a 
few weeks later ; but there was fighting in Georgia during 
April, and in Texas on the 13th of May at Palmetto Ranch. 
A decision of the United States courts has fixed upon April 
2, 1866, as the true date of the close of the war for legal 
purposes and a proclamation was issued to that effect. But 
Texas was excepted; for that state the date was put at 
August 20, 1866. Congress has not defined what shall con- 
stitute war service ; the war department gives its own in 
terpretation, and always makes it liberal to old soldiers. 


I am teaching in a country — a | onan in which the patrons 
and trustees are all uneducated. > ee reading, writ- 
ing S,, spalling. and the alphabet al y r by the script-word 

0 not use the spelling book, but teach spelli detini- 
tion, writing, punctuation, composition, invention, etc. = itoun the the 
are} and ood wiil at ome nite, be _ Tot if the ine — = 

y pu ut most oO nts are 
much Sr and the poard o f trustees are anxious to have me 


use the “ hed k all the tame and teach b; 
method. What shall Todo? " “ we Ro 


Be very wise and tactful; show them that the pupils can 
spell well and know the A, B, C’s. Explain to your older 
pupils that there is progress in education; they will tell 
their parents. Make yourself “solid” with your older 
pupils. 


. - 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS FOR MID-WINTER, 
1890 AND 1891, 


| Will subscribers please aid us in making this list complete ¢ | 

Colorado.— Dec. 30, at Denver. 

Connecticut.—October 16-17-18 at New Haven. A. B. Fifield oi 
New Haven, Pres’t; 8S. P. Williams, Plainfield, Sec'y. 

California. —Last week in December, at San Diego. James G. 
Kennedy, Pres’t; Miss Mary E. Morrison, Sec’y. 

[llinois.—Dec. 29, at Springfield. P. R. Walker, Rockford 
Pres’t; J. M. Bowlly, Litchfield, Sec’y. 

Indiana.—Dec, 29, at Indianapolis. W. W. Parson of Terre 
Haute, Pres’t; Anna M. Lemon, Bloomington, Sec’y. 

Iowa.—Vec. 30, at Des Moines. 

Kansas.— Dec. 29, at Topeka. D. E. Sanders, Ft. Scott, Pres't 
S. D. Hoaglin, Holton, Sec’y. 

Massachusetts.—Last week in November, in Boston. 

Michigan.—Dec. 22 to 24 at Lansing. J. J. Plowman, White Pj 
geon, Pres’t ; D. A. Hammond, Charlotte, Sec’y. 

Minnesota.—December———. L. C. Lord, Morehead, Pres’t; Miss 
L, Leavens, Sec’y. , 

Maine.—January 1-3, at Augusta. 

Montana.—D ber 3, at Helena 
Pres’t; J. C. Templeton, Helena, fec’y. 

Mississippi.—Decemcer 23, at Jackson, J. J. Deupree, of Clinton, 
Pres’t; J. J. Wooten, Oxford, Sec'y. 

Nebraska.— Dec. 31 at Lincoln. Isaac Walker, Pembrook, Sec’y. 

Aorth Dakota.—-Dec. 29, at Bismarck. M. A. Sherley, Pres't : 
W. M. House, Sec’y. 

Rhode [sland.—Oct. 23-24-25 at Providence. Rev. W. M. Ackley, 
Narragansett Pier, Pres’t,; P. A. Gay, Providence, Sec’y. 

South Dakota.—Dec. 29, at Sioux Falls. H. E. Kratz, Vermillion, 
Pres’t. 

Vermont.—Oct. 23-24-25, Bellows Falls. 
Pres't; W. E. Ranger, Linden, Sec’y. 

Washington.—Dec. 31, at Spokane Falls. W.H. Heiney, Pres’t. 

Wisconsin.— December. L.D. Harvery, Oshkosh, Pres’t : W. J. 
Desmond, Milwaukee, Sec’y. 








J. R. Russell of Butte, 


E.H. Dutcher, Brandon, 


THE “‘ Bennett” law, now in force in Wisconsin, pro- 
vides that children between seven and fourteen shall at- 
tend some public or private day school at least twelve 
weeks in each year, in the city, ward, or district where 
they reside—attendance to be consecutive; number of 
weeks to be fixed by the board of education, not to 
exceed twenty-four. It also makes a penalty for non- 
compliance, and allows an excuse from the school au- 
thorities on the ground of inability of the parents, 
physical or mental incompetence, and on proof being 
shown that instruction has otherwise been given for a 
like period of time in the elementary branches common/y 
taught in the public schools, or that the child has 
acquired such elementary branches. It declares that 
no school shall be regarded as a school unless there 
shall be taught therein, as part of the elementary 
education of children, reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
United States history, in the English language. It 
defines what is a ‘‘ truant child,” and provides for for- 
cing it into educational institutions, and says that no 
child under thirteen years of age shall be employed or 
allowed to work by any person, company, firm, or cor- 
poration at labor or service in any shop, factory, mine, 
store, place of manufacture, business or amusement. 

To all of this the Catholic church objects because they 
claim that it places their parochial schools under the 
supervision of the state. The Lutherans object because 
they say that they cannot keep a corps of English teach- 
ers in their schools, and also because they think t/ia: it 
transfers to the state the riylits and duties of the parent. 
The religious press generally condemns the law. 

THE state superintendent of public instruction for Ar- 
kansas, the Hon. Josiah H. Shinn, a man who ouglit to 
know if any man in that state does, says : 

“ There were no‘ outrages’ of any kind at the September clec- 
tion, 1890, in Arkansas. * Outrages’ upon the constitution of 
the National Educational Association cannot be offset by * LIES 
PLAIN, unvarnished lies’ about Arkansas elections. Our tifty 
thousand colored yoters—all we have—voted an unchallenged. 
unintimidated ballot. They carried Jefferson county by forty-five 
hundred majority. They get equal and exact justice in Arkansas 
—far more nearly than in any other State in the Union, especially 
any Nor thern state.” 

There are other lies afloat except educational lies, but. 
like chickens, these uncomely thiags are seen to come 
home to roost. We are glad Mr. Shinn has nailed one, 
and we hope he has killed it. 

THE Tri-county educational council met at Herkimer 
October 11. Supt. Ashley, of Little Falls, presided ; 
Prin. J. Stewart was secretary. 

Supt. S. Reed Brown, of St. Johnsville, was chose? 
president for the ensuing year. The vice-presidents were 
Prin. S. L. Vossler, Broadalbin ; Supt. J. G. Servisse, 
Amsterdam ; Prin. J. F. Stewart, Little Falls ; secretary 
and treasurer, Prin. Frank S. Tisdale. ‘‘ Unifor™ 





County Examinations” for pupils was discussed. 
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It was resolved that examinations be held by the 
teacher in conformity with the standard of the tri- 
county course of study; that a syllabus be prepared; 
that the school commissioners issue the question papers; 
that teachers forward the papers that pass seventy-five 
per cent. for a final review ; that the first examination 
be held the first week of March, 1891. 

The council adjourned to meet at Amsterdam in Feb- 
ruary, 1891. Mr. Geo. Fenton, of Broadalbin, made the 
council a present of the expenses for the occasion, and 
was given a vote of thanks by the society. 





In several counties of New York state women are can- 
didating for the office of school commissioner. The Re- 
publicans of Westchester county nominated last week 
Miss Lovenia M. Horton, of Port Chester, for this office ; 
salary $1,200. Miss Horton has made teaching her life 
work. She was educated in the Albany state normal 
school. After completing her couree there she taught a 
public school in Milton for three years ; then she became 
vice-principal, and for fourteen years was principal in 
the Union school in Port Chester. During the last seven 
years she has taught in a private school. She says: 
‘* Most of the teachers in our schools are women, and I 
think that it is reasonable to conclude that a woman 
knows best how to manage them. I have made teach- 
ing my life work, and I am interested in the latest 
methods. When I have found them better than the old 
I have adopted them.” 


Pror. C. H. McGREw, the well-known institute con- 
ductor of the Pacific coast, will conduct a teachers’ insti- 
tute at San Luis Obispo, Cal., October 7,8, and 9. He 
will be assisted by Mrs. Blachman. 





THE recent meeting of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools at Boston discussed the 
way by which a college course can be reduced in length, 
and how far it is desirable for high schools and acade- 
mies to give instruction in French and German, as a sub- 
stitute for Latin, Greek, and mathematics for admission 
tocollege. The plan of Professor Shaler, in his recent arti- 
cle in the Atlantic Monthly was discussed. The new head 
of Amherst, President Gates, made the speech of the day 
in praise of the ideal standard, which it is the privilege 
and duty of the institutions of learning to defend, with 
all the faith that is in them, from the money-getting idea 
of the times, that is assailing the higher education with 
a force which it is the business of the colleges,to resist. 

THE Western School Journal doesn’t like the plan of 
limiting the members of the National Association to a 
certain number of delegates. Will THE JOURNAL pro- 
pose a better way? As it now is, a report is ostensibly 
made to the members of the association and a vote called 
for, but the fact is, this report is made to a mass meeting 
of men, women, and children, all of whom vote, whether 
members or not. 1t has become a meaningless form, and 
so unworthy the largest educational organization in this 
country. An orderly way is demanded. 





Ir is astonishing what erroneous opinions good men 
can hold and yet be good men. For example, Dr. How- 
ard Crosby has said : 

* Normal schools and state colleges should be extinguished. The 
state has no right to furnish any citizen gratis, with the instruc- 
tions and remunerative advantages of a higher education.” 

This is about as wretched philosophy as could be advo- 
cated, and yet Dr. Crosby is one of the very best men in 
the world, 





CoMMON novels are bad enough for uneducated people, 
but they are too bad for-teachers. The other day we 
heard of a young lady who is, at present, “‘ substitut- 
ing,” but hopes to get a permanent place. During her 
leisure hours she reads literary trash, which she keeps 
very carefully, and as she reads constantly, she has 
boxes and boxes of them. ‘‘ Don’t you get the charac- 
ters in different books mixed up when you take them all 
80 seriously ?” some one asked her. 

“Law, no! I never get any of °em mixed,” she an- 
swered, complacently. ‘ I never remember any of ’em 
long enough to get °em mixed.” This girl is making a 
very poor preparation for her life work, the result of 
which will be that she will cram her pupils’ minds full 
of all sorts of text-book trash because she will not know 
what else to do. Poor soul! How much better it 
would be for her to read something that would do herself 
and her pupils some good. 

Pror. 8S. B. SmncLarR was elected president of the 
Ontario Provincial teachers’ association ; it was a good 
selection, 





THE teachers in Georgia cannot get their salaries until 
four and sometimes six months after they are earned. 

THE Interstate summer school has given out 1204 
diplomas. It is the largest teachers’ summer school ever 
held. If we allow an average of 40 pupils to a teacher, 
48,000 children will have been reached by its influ- 
ences. 


Mr. Dutsie, in his recent address before the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland said that “ the child viewed 
simply as a grant-earner, is not placed in a healthy con- 
dition mentally or morally.” We are glad Scottish edu- 
cators are finding this out, but it has taken a long time. 

THE Teachers’ Association, of Wentworth, Ont., met 
Oct. 3. Prof. S B. Sinclair, of the Hamilton mode! 
school, received a cordial welcome. His subject was 
‘** Primary Reading,” and he had present four pupils of 
his own, who clearly i!lustrated his method. He would 
introduce and teach from objects of nature. He believes 
much in silent reading. If the pupil gets the thought 
he will soon learn to express it. 

Mr. Sinclair gave a practical illustration of a primary 
reading-lesson, to a class of little ones present. By 
their knowledge of phonics, the children readily made 
out even difficult words, such as “‘abundance” and 
“remarkable.” Some of the sight-reading was remark- 
able, no less for the correct pronunciation than for the 
expression with which it was read. 

Mr. Sinclair also gave an address on “Child Study,” 
recommending that teachers study every child care 
fully. This leads to a closer examinatson of ourselves 
and our methods and results in better work. 





THE council of New York school superintendents, 
meeting last week in Albany, were agreed that persons 
entering state training schools should be at least seven- 
teen years old, and hold at least a second grade certifi- 
cate. It was decided that boards of education ought to 
have the right to establish a higer grade of qualification 
for teachers’ licenses than prescribed by law. It was also 
recommended that retired public school teachers who 
have taught for thirty years, twenty years thereof in the 
public schools, be given an annuity of $500 and that such 
annuity should cease whenever the annuitant becomes a 
non-resident of the state or shall receive from any source 
an income of $500 or more. The act is not to be applica- 
ble to teachers who for the last ten years of their teaching 
shall have received an annual salary of $2,000. 

The question arose as to how the exhibit at the world’s 
fair of the work from New York schools could best be 
made. The building of a school-house in Chicago for the 
accommodation of the exhibit from this state was favored. 
Superintendent Maxwell thought the work of preparing 
the exhibit should be left to Superintendent Draper, but 
the whole subject was referred to the next meeting. 

THE advantage of having a good memory is so great 
that every means that may be taken te improve it should 
be employed. We have lately received a little pam- 
phlet on ‘‘ The Accretive System of Developing Memory 
and Thought,” by James Pierson Downs, and published 
by E. H. Libby, Times building, N. Y. There are so 
many good points about Mr. Downs’ system that we 
cordially recommend it to the attention of teachers. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





Courses of study with conditions of enrolment and 
of degrees for the new school of pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York are as follows : No one 
is to be admitted as a candidate for a degree who has 
not a diploma from a college or a New York state nor- 
mal school, or its equivalent ; no one can attain the Doc- 
torate of Pedagogy without seven years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching, in addition to the completion of the 
five courses of study ; these courses are (1) history of ed- 
ucation, (2) pedagogical psychology, (3) methodology and 
applied pedagogy, (4) literature of education and (5) pure 
ethics and philosophy ; further, a ‘“ thesis for the Docto. 
rate” is required. This means business. Here is a place 
where thoughtful students can learn the center and core 
of their profession. A new day is dawning, when the 
work of teaching will mean somewhat more than a mere 
temporary make-shift. 

Ir seems that for three years in the City college of 
New York the professor of philosophy has lectured on 
pedagogics during the first term of the senior year, 
when psychology is studied by the class—his subjects 
dealing especially with the educational application of 





psychology. President Webb says that “‘ the history 
of education is treated to some extent, and, generally, in 
different portions of the philosophical course the pvac- 
tical application of philosophy, in its various depart- 
ments, to education is brought out and emphasized. 
This is one of the most fruitful ways for making philo- 
sophical studies both practical and interesting ; and in 
making pedagogical applications we awaken interest 
in the study of the philosophical branches themselves. 
In this institution this is one of the ways of making 
philosophy practical.” While this isn’t the way to make 
professional teachers, it is a step that shows the under 
ground-swell. 





In another part of THE JouRNAL will be found the 
advertisement of ‘‘A Christmas Holiday Pleasure Tour 
toWashington, D.C.,” tendered the teachersof New York, 
Brooklyn, and Jersey City and their friends by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. This is the third of these 
tours to the national capital organized by this company . 
the first leaving New York, December, 1888. The rate of 
$12.50 for this year’s tour, really includes so many good 
things that the tour assumes an aspect thoroughly appro- 
priate to the season. Of one thing we are assured by 
experience, that what is promised by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will be faithfully fulfilled. 

WE have received a copy of a small eight-page monthly 
paper started by the pupils of grammar school No. 61, 
of New York. The whole of the work connected with 
the printing and publishing is done by pupils of the pub- 
lic schools. It is devoted to school news, stories, etc., 
and is a very creditable paper, both as regard to matter 
and the way it is presented. The name of the paper is 
Our Own. 

On October 6, 1890, in grammar school No. 76, Wyona 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., Miss Sarah C. Sniffen, the 
teacher of the graduating class, celebrated the comple- 
tion of twenty-five years of teaching. Her friends, by 
the hands of Pres. Hendrix, presented to her a hand- 
some gold watch and chain, and a set of the household 
edition of the poets, handsomely bound incalf. Between 
two and three hundred friends, teachers, and former 
pupils were present to congratulate her, and a collation 
was served after the exercises. 





THE date of the next (the second) meeting for mothers 
and kindergartners, held by the kindergarten committee 
of the Associate Alumnez of the Normal college of the 
College of the City of New York, will be November 5. 
The subject for discussion will be, ‘‘ At what age shall 
children attend kindergarten?” HELENA Tuska, Sec. 





THE Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association of New 
York City has for its object the furnishing cf an annuity 
to those of its members who, either by length of service 
or from failing health, or loss of reason, are incapaci- 
tated for further service. 

The society has been entirely supported by the initia- 
tion fees and a certain percentage of the salaries of its 
members ; but the time has come when it is no longer 
able to furnish this aid to those in need of it, without 
asking friends and sympathizers outside to “lend a 
hand.” To this end, and that all may have an opportu- 
nity of aiding, it is proposed to hold a bazar in the 
Lenox Lyceum, under the leadership of Mr. De Freece, 
from the 10th to the 20th of December next. 

Connected with this bazar there is to be an “ educa- 
tional exhibit” from the pupils of the public schools. 
Season tickets, one dollar each ; can be obtained of the 
members. L. R. Hopkins. 

G. 8. No. 42. 

[This noble cause cannot help evoking a generous re- 
sponse,—EDs. } 

THE New York College for the Training of Teachers, 9 
University place, opened Septe. aber 22, with 173 students 
in the training college, 253 pupils in the model school, 
and 1,210 students in special and extra classes. 

The Saturday classes for those actually engaged in the 
work of teaching, but who are ambitious of professional 
advancement, are in the science of education, methods, 
of teaching, methods of teaching science, form-study and 
drawing, sloyd, and domestic economy. 





WE hope no one will fail to read the advertisement of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. It makes a fine offer for the 
holidays. 





Do not experiment with unheard-of ani untried medicines, but 
be sure to get Hood's Sarsaparilia. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CiviL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNiTeD States. By John 
Fiske. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 360 pp. $1.00net. 

The author in writing this book, confined himself to a 
limited amount of space, endeavoring to make a book 
that was suitable for schools and at the same time for 
general reading. Certainly his work as teacher and 
lecturer on the subject excellently fitted him for the 
task, and we think he has admirably succeeded in both 
these objects. He has not only pointed out what really 
exists, but has traced the origin of these institutions 
from their beginnings in the old world. For instance, 
he has shown how the township was originally the 
clan, and the county the tribe, while the hundred, as 
found in Maryland and a few other states, was an inter- 
mediate division between the tribe and clan. The im- 
portance of these smaller divisions is duly emphasized, 
much space being devoted to them, as they are the found- 
ation of our system of representative government. He 
says truly: ‘If things in America ever come to such a 
pass that the city council of Cambridge must ask Con- 
gress each year how much money it can be allowed to 
spend for municipal purposes, while the mayor of Cam- 
bridge holds his office subject to removal by the presi- 
dent of the United States, we may safely predict further 
extensive changes in the character of the American 
people and their government. It was not for nothing 
that our profoundest political thinker, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, attached so much importance to the study ‘of the 
township.” These are words of warning that should be 
heeded at this time when there is such a marked ten- 
dency to centralization. It was in the school of the 
township that the people were trained in self-government 
and it is in the same school they must still acquire the 
knowledge by which they can judge of the acts of 
their representatives at the state capitals and at Wash- 
ington. The author alsoin his clear, simple, condensed 
style, shows the scope and limits of taxation, describes 
English boroughs and cities, analyzes the government 
of our cities, and then proceeds to the treatment of the 
colonial governments, the state governments, the origin 
of the federal union, the federal executive, the nation 
and the states, etc. The volume contains the Articles of 
Confederation, the Constitution,Magna Charta, a part of 
the Bill of Rights, Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, 
New York Corrupt Practices Act, and the form of 
Australian ballot. Each chapter or section is supple- 
mented by questions. Part of these relate to the text, 
and the remainder to kindred topics, and are calculated 
to stimulate thought on the part of the pupil. What it 
is desired to avoid especially is the memorizing of the 
text. With this excellent treatise in his hands the 
teacher ought to be able to arouse great enthusiasm in 
the study of our institutions. 





A COMPENDIOUS FRENCH GRAMMAR. In two Independ- 
ent Parts (Introductory and Advanced). By A. Hjal- 
mar Edgren, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 293 
pp. $1.20. 

The author prepared this volume with special refer- 
ence to the requirements of American schools and col- 
leges, and it is intended to meet the need of an easy and 
rapid introduction to reading, and of a critical exposition 
of both grammar and syntax. It is divided into two 
parts, each forming by itself an independent whole. 
The first part contains merely an elementary outline of 
the essentials of French pronunciation and accidence, as 
well as accompanying exercises. The rules are few and 
simple. The second part is intended for a more critical 
study of the language after reading has been begun. 
Grammar and syntax are presented methodically, each 
by itself, exercises being arranged separately at the end 
of the book. The rules have been made concise, and the 
leading features of such difficult topics as the irregular 
verbs and the subjunctive are briefly outlined by them- 
selves before details are given, lest the student become 
confused. A brief sketch of the main features of the 
historical development of actual forms has been included 
in Part II. It is presented in the merest outline only, as 
a suggestive introduction to the actual laws of language. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, 
By Alfred H. Welsh, A. M. Two volumes. Volume 
I, 506 pp. Volume II, 560 pp. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& Co., publishers. $2.00 a volume. 


When Prof. Welsh set out to write a history of English 


literature he had a herculean task before him, but no im- | j, 


artial critic of these volumes will say he has not done 
it well, From beginning to end they are marked by 
thoroughness, good judgment, and ripe scholarship. The 
style is bold, brilliant, lofty, and pure. The work is 
marked by originality in arrangement and the judicious 
use of facts accumulated by others. Thestudent masters 
each question, in its place, and find everything so syste- 
matic as to make the study a delight. For instance, 
under <2 we have the subheads Biography, Writ- 
ings, Style, Rank, and Character. This excellent plan 
is pursued throughout the whole work. Prof. Welsh 
seems to grasp the whole subject in its logical order, 
and then has the happy faculty of presenting it to his 
learners by the most pleasing and instructive methods. 
The work is enough biographical to give it spice and per- 
sonality, but its strength is in being historical in the 
highest sense of the term. It is a complete history of the 
growth and development of the literature and language 
of English peoples. Prof. Welsh’s discussion of Ameri- 
can literature of the nineteenth century in connection 
with English literature of the same period, is a valuable 
feature of the work. There are numerous selections, 


both in prose and verse, throughout the volumes, so that 
in addition to the criticisms by the author one may read 
and form his own judgment. Those who wish to make 
a thorough study of English literature cannot fail to 
derive great pleasure and efit from the work; in fact, 
it will be an unfailing source of delight to students of 
our literature. 


RECREATION QUERIES IN UNITED STATES HISTORY WITH 
ANSWERS. By C. L. Gruber, M. E. Boston and Chi- 
— : New England Publishing Co. 136 pp. 75 
cents. 


History, politics, and literature are covered in the six 
hundred questions and answers in this little book. They 
cannot fail to increase an interest in, and a love for, the 
study of the history of our country in all its phases. 
Often a question and answer will start the pupil on a 
line of investigation that will greatly increase his 
knowledge and enthusiasm for school-room work Such 
will doubtless be the effect of many of these. There are 
also a number of historical conundrums with answers ; 
historical expressions with key, giving author and cir- 
cumstances connected with each; and one hundred 
popular names of historical persons. The book fur- 
nishes school-room recreation of a very profitable kind. 
There is no need of our suggesting to the wide-awake 
teacher how it may be used; such a teacher will find 
plenty of ways of using such a bright little book. 


THe VETO Power: Its ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
FUNCTION IN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Edward Campbell Mason, A. B. Edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 232 pp. Mailing price, $1.10. 


This paper covered volume is No. 1 of the ‘‘ Harvard 
Historical Monographs,” a series which promises to be 
of inestimable value. The preparation of the thesis be- 
gan in the fall of 1887, in one of the historical research 
courses of Harvard university and has been continued 
most of the time sing~ as undergraduate and graduate 
work in connection with the university, under the di. ec- 
tion of Prof. Hart. This is a pretty good guarantee that 
the work has been done thoroughly and as accurately as 
possible, considering the labor and care required to col- 
lect the matter from voluminous public documents. 
Errors may have crept in and the author will be happy 
to acknowledge the correction of such mistakes as may 
be discovered. It will pay histurical students to-read 
this monograph and continue their investigations fur- 
ther, as there is no subject connected with our govern- 
ment more interesting than this. The veto power was 
exercised by Jackson, Tyler, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Grant, Arthur, Cleveland, and other presidents, and is 
the most formidable weapon the executive can employ 
to defeat bad measures. 


SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEY MISPRONOUNCED. By 
William Henry P. Phyfe. Seventh Edition, with sup- 
plement, New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 499 pp. 75 cents. 


It is hardly necessary to say anything about the need 
of accuracy in pronunciation, and yet there are per- 
sons, even among teachers, whose conversation shows a 
surprising degree of slovenliness in this respect. The 
teacher who wishes to be a model for the school in re- 
spect to pronunciation should study this book. All can 
learn something from it, as no one is always accurate in 
the use of words. The book is small, but full of meat. 
The list of words is very complete and includes only 
such as, through inherent difficulty or carelessness on 
the part of the speaker, are liable to be mispronounced. 
There is a list of twenty-five hundred proper names, and 
also one of common words and phrases from foreign 
languages that might give difficulty. The system of 
marking words is practically the same as that employed 
in Webster’s and Worcester’s unabridged dictionaries ; 
and the principal authorities consulted are Worcester, 
Webster, Stormonth, and Haldeman. Attention'is given 


iar words, and the necessity for adopting them into our 
language is recognized. he chapter on ‘‘ The Sounds 
of the English Language,—both Native and Adopted,” 
should be carefully studied. 


REPORTS. 


THE TATRTY-FIRST VERMONT SCHOOL REPORT, 1890. Hon. Edwin 
F. Palmer, superintendent. 


In accordance with the law, four uniform and poy simulta- 
neous examinations were held during the year. - It is hoped tha 
they will prove effective ;in breaking , u @ pernicious practice 
of employing the same teacher but one term. town system 

favored for the purpose of equalizing taxes among the districts. 
A combination of small schools is also favored. Pupils learn 
more in a schvol of fair size than in asmall one. It was found 
that there were 141 schools of not more than six pupils, and 451 of 
not more than twelve. It is evident that a large number of these 
districts ought to be united with other districts. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF District No. 1, ARAPAHOE 
County, CoLo., 1890. Hon. Aaron Gove, superintendent. 


Denver is noted for its fine buildings and among them, we are 
paves to state, its school-houses rank ve > guns. city 
has advantage over an older one in being able to take advan- 
tage of all the modern improvements. One of these model school 
houses is the Corona building,which has just been completed. 
work of teaching is improving from year to year. About 2,000 
volumes of variqus authors adapted to the scope of the pupil’s 
vocabulary, are in the schools from which classes read: once each 
week. Several of the larger buildings are provided with and 
carefully selected libraries. Extraordi eer ations for the 
effective conduct of drawing was made d g the year. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. LorHrop CoMPANY have just published “Finding Blod- 
gett,” the story of a boy and his dog, by George W. Hamilton; 
“A Real Robinson Crusoe,” edited by J. A. Wilkinson; ‘* How 





‘wes England was Made,” by Francis A. Humphrey; a cloth, 


to French and German sounds occurring in many famil-| © 


illustrated edition of the famous “Black Beauty”; “ Out-of- 
Doors with Tennyson,” edited by Elbridge 8. Brooks, and the 
bound volumes “ Babyland,” and “ Little Men and Women,” for 
1890. 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. will issue during the fall “* Flower 
de Hundred, the Story of a Virginia Plantation,” by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. The story gives a picture of Southern life such as has 
never been put on paper before. 


The SCRIBNERS bring out cameo editions of Thomas Nelson 
Page’s “In Ole Virginia,” and George W. Cable’s “Old Creole 
Days.” 

D. APPLETON & Co. will publish in book form Miss Molly Elliot 
Seawell’s story, “ Little Jarvis,” that took the five-hundred-dollar 
prize offered by the Youth’s Companton. 

HARPER & Bros. have among their recent publications an 
“ Tilustrated History of Ancient Literature,” by John D. Quacken- 
bos, professor of the English language and literature in Columbia 
college. This edition has been carefully revised and a good bibli- 
ography added. 

BRENTANOS announce a fac-simile edition of the manuscript of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol, in the form in which it left his hands. 


Rosperts BRoTHERS have the following books on their list: 
“Our New £ngland,” her nature described by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie and some of her familiar scenes illustrated; “The Day's 
Message,” a brief selection of prose and verse for each day in the 
year, chosen by Susan Coolidge; ““In My Nursery,” rhymes, 
chimes, and jingles, for children, by Laura E. Richards. 


Joun B. ALDEN’s publication, “ The Struggle for Bread,” by 
Leigh H. Irvine, is a discussion of some of the wrongs and rights 
of capital and labor. 

8. C. Grieas & Co. will soon isaue “ Civilization; an Historical 
Review of its Elements,” by Charles Morris. 


Funk & WAGNALLS announce that they have arranged for the 
authorized publication of Edwin Arnold’s ong heralded new poem; 
“The Light of the World.” 


MAGAZINES. 


M ret Sidney contributes to the November Wide Awake 
a striking dialect story. There is also found in the number 
an aceount of four Thanksgiving dinners given by Mrs. Hayes iu 
the White House. One of the most touching and beautiful stories 
of the Civil war is that of “Golden Margaret,” told by James C. 
Purdy. Under the title of “A Modern Hero,” is gives the 
romantic hfe story of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, the subject of Whit 

tier’s tine poem “The Hero,” who fought in the Greek Revolu- 
tion and won greater victories in giving eyes to the blind, and the 
dumb a voice. ; 

We have received the first number of a paper called Free Russia, 
mblished in New York and London by the Russian American 
ational League. The editors are S.Stepniak and F.Volchowsky, 
and the New York publication office is 321 dway. If one 

k r inciting men to murder and violence 
he will be disappoi e tone is very moderate considenng 
the subjects treated. The stories ay of the treatment of politi- 
cal prisoners are heart-rending. It is the object of the paper to 
create a sentiment among lish-speaking people that shall 
force n government relax its rigor. All friends of 
freedom will bid them God speed. i: 

The issue of Architecture and Building (23 Warren strect, N. Y.) 
of October 4 is devoted to the oy Bed school-house architecture, 
from both the point of view of the teacher and tbe architect. The 
issue contains twenty-one different Cutene by architects who 
have achieved distinction in d ng buildings for school pur- 

‘ number is sumptuously illustrated, containing sixteen 
Souble-page lates on super paper, and is, we believe, the largest 
issue ever published of an architectural journal. re are arti- 
cles by Supt. Draper, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, and Co}. R. T. Auchmuty. 
A member of the editorial staff describes the details of construc- 
tion of the new buildings in New York City. 

Anna E. an begins the lessons for primary Sunday 
schools in the October Kindergarten. The “Systematic Science 
Lessons” will be welcomed by all primary teachers, as will also 
the * Typical Lessons.” Mrs. Annie Payson Call, one of the most 
lucid writers on physical culture, has a very helpful paper on 
* Expression in the Kindergarten.” The number also contains 
valuable articles on manual training and kindred sub ‘ 

The Ladies’ Home Journal for November bas an article by Cam- 
panini, the tamous tenor, on “How to n the Voice.” This 
number the first instalment of a serial story by Miss 

Orne Jewett. ’ 

Charles Dudley Warner writes of California in Harper's Maga- 
zine for November under thé title of “ Our Italy.” It is enriched 
with many illustrations from photographs and from drawings 
by distinguished artists. fceado Hearn describes “ A Winter 
Journey to Japan,” by way of the Canadian Pacific railroad and 
the line of Pacitic steamships from Vancouver and Yokohama. 
Students of political economy, and all advocates of civil service 
form, be interested in an article on “ Switzerland and the 
” by S. H. M. Byers. There are ms by Julian Hawthorne, 

awthorne Lathrop, Annie Fields, Archibald Lampman, Dr. 
Carman, besides a great many other 


8 
nose 
._—— —- L- b. 4A 
things of value a interest. ; 

The opening article in the November lar Science Monthly is 
by Herbert Spencer on “ The Origin of Music.” Prof. Menden- 
hall treats the subject of the “ Relation of Men of Science to the 
General Public.” erick L. Sargent gives a popular account 
of * The Root-Tip” of a plant, the way it grows, the work it 
does, and its behavior when subjected to unnatural conditions. 
“School Life in Relation to Growth and Health,” is the title of a 

per by Prof. Alex. Key, of Stockholm. Prof. Key maintains 
Prat the studies ot children, as now ordered, do not allow enough 
time for rest and growth, and a reform ‘in this respect. In 
“The ic of Free Trade and tection’’ Arthur Kitson sub- 
jects the doctrine as stated by Blaine to a severe criticism, on the 
ground of not being a logical outcome of existing facts. 


— 
~* 





Microscopic Enemies. 
The experiments of modern physicians and scientists have es- 
tablished the fact, that many of germs of disease enter the 
human organism by the inhalation of air laden with these bact« = 
or microbes. As their name imports, they are very small, bu 
their work is deadly. Still, many of are harmless to a a7 
in health. But if any organ is diseased, it is first attacked. | ne 
experiments oi Pasteur, bave shed much li 


The | upon this important subject. Up to the present time these researc es 


have benefited science more than humanity, and have proved 7 
destructive to dogs and rabbits. Meanwhile the “expectant Pi 
lic ” are allowed to derive all the ee nthe | peg 4 a 
tion to their store of know ae eee ee we to ale. 
stem, so as to 
and it 
seems element should 
enter the system through inhalation. Sucha vi' 

Oxygen. But examine the evidence, and judge tor yourse®. m.. 
you wish to do so, send for our brochure of a ~~ 
on Compound Oxygen, and giving accounts of many remar ees 
cures in the most Obstina chronic cases. Sent free. A ai 
DRS. STARKEY !& PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., © 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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e THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEVY. 





BEECHAM’S PILLs, 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


age oa 
NOUS = NEFVOUS Uisorders 
< 
To whic 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 

is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc. ;and is found especially efficacious and re medial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS, 

hoe. er srepatiens BE GON OO 
life-giving properties, Am’ 
have an unprecedented demand and Ams PILLS 
any Pateat Medicine im the World. PRICE, 25 
CENTS PER BOX, ° 
@>repared only by THOS. BEECHAM, si. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F. ALLEN Co. 
Sole agents for the United States, 365 a 367 Canal St” 
New York, who if your druggist does not keep them) 


will mail BEECHAM’S PILL§ on receipt of price—tw 
inguire first. ena mention this publication in ordering. 









MOTHERS’ PORTFOLIO. Illvustra- 
ted 400 pages. Contains best helps for 
teaching young children. Instruction and 
amusement combined in Kindergarten lessons, 
stories, games, etc. Agents can tind no better 
selling book. Circulars free. Prepaid, $2.25. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle 8t. Chicago 












— 
THERE IS / 2 a 


ALWAYS’ 







NOW READY. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
|, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK. 





25 VOLUMES IN ONE 
‘The Teacher’s and Student’s 
LIBRARY. 
By H. B. BROWN, G. D. LIND, 


and others. Eighth year! Undiminished 
L popu- 
ay AR The = ideas and the best methods of 


20 State Superintendents 
and thousands endorse 
= ane for bob nag et 


use in socal senine for or for daily 
a New Edition Revised 

one < Cleve!" “"s administration and price 

PRICES. 
Cloth, beveled boards, marbled 
Library leather, “ edges, = 
Tits te the AGENTS. . 

teac easiest thing to sell ever put before 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 


163 RANDOLPH 


STREET, CHICAGO. 





A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOUR TO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
To the Teachers of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City 


and their friends. Leaving New York 11.00 A.M., Monday, December 29th, 1890. Returnin 
Wednesday, December 3ist, 1890. Home for New Year's Day.’ Rate for the round trip including 
railroad fare, hotel accommodations and all necessar y expenses $12.50. 
ASSURED FEATURES OF TOUR. 
Special train: finest East Lake Coaches. A superb dinner at Broad street station Restautant, 
oing, and eer poturates. with ample time allowed. Hotels to be used in Washin —La 
Normandie, Willards, The National and The Arlington. A tourist agent, and experienced lady as 
chaperon, and a master for the benefit of hose taking trunks to accompany the tour. 
he services of special guides in the Capitol Building to be placed at the disposal of the party. 
7 = = —— ae ~~ be — ee, gue Sucetag nights for the benefit of those desiring 
. pec ction e Presi i , ge ic tion 
Waite House, ‘ mS Se ent on occasion of general public recep’ at the 
side trip at an additional rate of seventy-five cents—t t. an 
Macalester, Capt L. L. Blake in Command, at 3.00 p.m. Tuesday. ee ee 
oy Gass Coiving See seems - note -, early application is advised. 
_ r tickets purchased in advance. but not used, wil! be chee ’ ; 
refunded. For itineraries or any further information sautien Gan aon ne seeaaed 


W. W. LORD, dr, “Acv2tn'e* Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 849 Broadway. New York. 


Age nt, 
GEO. W. BOYD Aast. Genl. Pass. Agent. 


» THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, | 


Publishers, Looksellers, and Stationers, 
23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
QVE STION-IOOlANSWER 100 QVESTION] _ Price, Lound in 


z ESTIONS loth, each 50 Cents, 
ME 











Any 6 assorted for $2.50, 
POSTAGE PAID. 


Any 8 assorted for $3.26, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


Set of 10 assorted for $4, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


ANSWERS 


1oo! 
1,001 Questions and Answers on 











10:0} 





- 5 
United States History, - 50 Cents. | Theory and Practice of Teach- 
Geography, - - - ~- soCents. ing, - - - - = go Cents. 
ee 6” cet Cw 50 Cents. preeees ant Hygiene, - 50 oe 
Arithmetic, - - - ~- soCents.|Ge et Si pee; C 
5 -|General History,- - -  50Cents. 
Botany, NEW - - - 50Ceuxts.| Test Examp es in 4rith. NEW 50 Cents, 


The authors of the above books have ask+ d every 


“IT have a set of your Question Books, and I 
conceivable question that would be likely to : : 


think they are the best [ ever saw. I would not 


come up in the most rigid examination. Every 
question has a complete and concise answer just 
below it. There are other question books pub- 


take twice the amount I id for them if | could 
not get another sect.” . O. Sankey (teacher), 
Bloomville, Seneca County, Ohio. 


lished, but even the highest priced book is not 
half as complete on a single branch as these are. 
Mary teachers are using these Question Books 
in their schools in the place of text-books. 
These Question Books are absolutely without a 
rival in preparing for Examination, for review- 
ing Pupils in School, or for use as erence 


“T have just received your Question Book on 

h After due deliberation I am cont- 
a want long felt 
as for reviews in 


” 


y. 
dent in saying that they supply 
in the teachers’ circle, as wel 
ciasses. I predict for them an immense sale 
W. Hole (teacher), Montezuma, Ohio. 

“The set that I received some days ago has 
given entir? satisfaction, and deserves the praise 
rong earnest teachers.”"—A. E. Long, Salem, 
Ohio. 

“I am so delighted with your Question Books, 
I have gotten some of my friends to order im- 
mediately.”"—Miss Elvise Hemphi'l (of Harding 
College), Mexico, Missouri. t 

“ Your Question Books are just what we want 

or review.”—M. F. Spahr (teacher), Chicago, 


The authors are Experienced Teachers. 


Please Read What is Said of Them. 
Every testimonial printed here is gen- 
uine, not one was solicited or induced by 
ift of books or other considetation, and 
these are only samples of hundreds of , 
others. , Huron Co., Ohio. 


MOST SUGBESSFUL BOOKS OF T= kN EVER PUBLISHED 


sold already and the sale is fast increasing. 























Words Correctly|POPULAR SYN-| 
Spoken. ONYMS. 

By Elroy M. A Ph.D. Re- : 
Tail shea, is CENTS. Bound Twenty-five thousand words in 
in a ot Gompes is ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, 
black le n wi 2 » 
my &. Prittily A. elegant. Stamped in Ink 
ten, valuable to all who would} Cloth, 2mo. Price, 10 CENTS, 
speak their mother tongue | py mail, 12 CENTS. 


slaaien 1HE PUBLISHERS, PLEASE SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
23, 25, 27, Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


THEGEM SPELLING BLANKS, 


Script Heading, 36 Pages, Space for 1,800 Words. 
No. 1, Double ruled, 45 cents per dozen. 
No. 2, Single ruled, 45 cents per dozen. 


Sample Copies by mail on receipt of Five Cents Each. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








New Conquests 
FOR 


Tonic Sol-KEa. 


This new, simple and educational method of 
learning to read music, which is already in use in 
so many schools throughout the country, 

HAS ALSO LATELY BEEN ADOPTED BY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ar PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
AnD DALLAS, TEXAS. 

The Tonic Sol-fa text-bcoks published by us are 


Maite, Latte, Lite} 
But when you desire to write with ease, elegance, 
and erudition, get Ellsworth’s Reversible Writ- 
ing Books; Everlasting Steel Pens, and Prac- 
tical Letter Writer. 
Send 10 cts. fur samples, worth 20. Address 
EDCCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


BOORUM & PEASE, 30 Reade St., N.Y. 


“ The book is as full of information 
as a cyclopedia.””-—BostTon COURIER, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


English Literature 
and Language. 


By Prof. A. H. WetsH, A.M. Two vols. 
8vo, 1100 pages, library cloth, $4.00. 


University edition, on thinner paper, the 
two volumes in one cover price $3.00, 


No work on English Literature ever 
tssued from the American press has re 
ceived such unqualified and universal 


commendation. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WORK. 

IT GOES BACK TO THE PRE-ENGLISH AGES, 
indicating the elements of the English nation, the 
controlling qualities of English civilization, show- 
ing the sources from which the speech and liter- 
ature have been derived, and illustrating their 
development by appropriate and copious ex 
——- woven into the text of criticism. 

tACH PRE-EMINENT OR KEPRESENTA 
TIVE AUTHOR is discussed under the classified 
heads of BIOGRAPHY, WRITISGS, STYLE, 
RANK, CHARACTER and INFLUENCE. 

EACH OF THE PERIODS INTO WHICH 
THE WORK is divided is introduced by a sketch 
ot the features which distinguish it, and of the 
forces which shape it, including POLITICS, the 
state of SOCIETY, RELIGION, LEARNING, 


LANGUAGE, POETRY, the DRAMA, the 
NOVEL, the PERIODICAL, HISTORY, THE- 
OLOGY, ETHICS, SCIEN HK, PHILOSOPHY. 


Periods are re-created; the past is resuscitated. 
The actors are made to reveal themselves in their 
own words. 

AN I «PORTANT FEATURE OF THE WORK 
1s the discussion of the Ame ican literature of 
the nineteenth century in connection with the 
English literature of the same penod. 


“ The volumes, considered merely as a work of 
references, must enter the library of every stu- 
dent ot literature. The author has covered a 
broader field of criticism than any of his contem 
poraries.”— Edmund Ciarence Stedman. 

“No other work has covered the same ground 
in delineating all the intluences that unite in the 
development of language and literature "—7. 
nating Bancroft, Prof. of English Literature, 
Brown University. 

“The most noteworty bistory of English litera 
ture ever written.” —The Churchman, New York. 

“This is a work of great ability and impor- 
tance: it isa work to be trusted asa guide, to be 
accepted for its comprehensive views, and to be 
turned to for its inspiring ‘conception ot what 
English literature is in itself and as an interpre 
tation of the natione) lite. His atyle is 
terse and strong, picturesque and impressive ; 
and his thought clear cut ant weighty dis work 
is not a series of brief biographical sketches of 
authors, but a philosophical study of English 
literature in all its min tendencies and charac 
teristics. It is historical rather than biographi 
cal, philosophical rather than descriptive, critical 
rather than anecdotal.”"—Unitarian Review, 
Boston. 


Words: Their Use and Abuse. 


By Prof. WM. Matruews, LL.D. Twen- 
tieth Edition 12mo, cloth, 500 pp. 
$2.00. 

“No one can turn to a single page of the book 
without finding something worth reading and 
worth remembering. It is a book for libraries 
and general poans as scholars will not diedain 
its many valuable \lustrations, while the rising 
writer will find in it a pertect wealth of rules and 
suggestions to help him to form a good style of 
expreasion.""— Publisher's Weekly, New York. 


Manual of Classical Literature. 

Comprising Biographical and Critical No- 
tices of the Principal Greek and Roman 
authors, with illustrative extracts for 
popular reading. By CHARLES Morris. 
12mo, 420 pages. $1.50. 

“ The book presents a more complete survey of 
classical literature than can be found m the same 
com .”"—Seotaman, Edinburgh, Scotiand. 

“ Of sterling value. A complete treasure-house 
of quotations, apt illustrations, and famous utter- 


ances of most brilliant minds.”’—-C hristian at 
Work, New York. 


Dr. F. Winkel Horn’s History of 
Scandinavian Literature. 


Translated by Prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with 
a Bibliography by Thorvald Solberg. 
Svo, 520 pages, Price, $3.50. 


“This is a work of great interest to scholars 
and literary men, likewise a most important and 








of the greatest help in these work. Send for sam- 


Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 


a > y 41, with the 

board a or teacher. 

For Children, get SCHOOL SERIES and Maxvar,| 424 Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
for 37 cents). For Adults, get Tonic SoL- WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


(mailed 

FA Music READER. (35 cents.) 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 

76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. & Randolph St., Chicago. 


French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished.—Catulogues un application. 








contribution to —-{ history. Be- 
covers is comprehended the whule field 
of Scandinavian Literature, including that of the 
nineteenth century.”—Publishers’ Circular, Lon- 


Sehtitns eat asa Sang oes = 
. un 

the science of ghusie, » — . Send for Specimen Pamphlets of || a 
an Teach Sight-Rea t stem 

Choir Leaders and Sees nie S7ete it] L@S Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. don, England. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


§. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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It is trae economy to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Tor “100 Doses One Dollar” is original with and 
true only of this popular medicine. If you wish 
to prove this, buy a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and measure its contents. You will find it to hold 
100 teaspoonfuls. Now read the directions, and 
you will find that the average dose for persons of 
different ages is less than a teaspoonful. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the best and cheapest medicine. 

“IT took Hood's Sarsaparilla for loss of appetite, 
dyspepsia, and general languor. It did me a vast 
amount of good.” J. W. WILLEFORD, Quincy, Ill, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Re Re Re Re SRS BE BES BOR BF RETRO 


i If you have a 


COLD or COUCH, : 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


_ SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

Is sURE CURE FOR rT. 

This preparation ee me cimate 
ting properties of the ypophosphites 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Ofl. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
ail forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 

CONSUMPTION, 

Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like 86QTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. } 


eurnrusree 


IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

For October begins the special lessons for Primar 
Sunday Schools, by Anna F,. Bryan. The spirit 
and practical work in these lessons should be fa- 
miliar to every Sunday Schvol Teacher. Aside 
from these the number will be rich in articles that 
contain wise helps for every one having the care 
of little children. 

Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St, Chicago 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


(2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
lite to teach in the Schools of the State. 

ihe Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
cember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his Schoo) 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent b 
— to the school to which the appointment 
made, 

ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and 
an examination at the school entered in Arit 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 

can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
im Geography, ding, Writing and Spelling 
pu 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic de ment of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


£XPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
s2nd for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


..Cuas. D. MoLman, LL.B. 
JAMES M. CassEery, Pu.D. 
.. JAMES H. Hoose, Pu.D. 
..F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 


~ 





- 
cure 














FRANK 8. CAPEN, Pu.D. 





CN ES JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
ego. ... .....-E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 

Plattsburg Fox Houpen, LL.B. 

PEs ccccstecesss Tom. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
principal of the school where the work was per- 
tormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politica) 
Geography, American History and Civil G 
ment. 


overn- 





Riapon’s GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH SEN- 
TENCE AND INTRODUCTION TO COMPOSITION is 
vniversally admitted to be the best book ever 

ublished for High Schools, Academies, and Col- 


eges. Price 8 cents. 
INDIANA POB. CO., DANVILLE, IND. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsK. 


One of the most popular series of text 
books in the country is Harper’s Educa- 
tional Series and one of the most popular 
books in the series is ‘‘ The Principles of 
Rhetoric,” by Adams S. Hill, professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College. 
Part I, of this treatise discusses and illus- 
trates the general principles which apply 
to written or spoken discourse of every 
kind. Part II, deals with those principles 
which apply exclusively or especially to 
narrative or to argumentative composition. 
In these pages rhetoric has been considered 
as the art of efficient communication by 
language. Itis the art to the principles 
of which, consciously or unconsciously, a 
good writer or speaker must conform. It 
neither observes, nor discovers, nor class- 
ifies; but it shows how to convey from one 
mind to another the results of observation 
discovery, or classification. Sample copies 
for examination with a view to introduc- 
tion, sent to teachers or school officers. 
Correspondence regarding books for intro- 
duction solicited. 


Shall education be practical? H. L. 
Reade, author of the Business Reader, or 
Manbood in Business, thinks so, as do 
thousands of our best business men. The 
object of the Business Reader is threefold. 
To give help in reading and speaking. To 
give the history and necessity of money. 
To present the essential elements in the 
successful operation of all kinds of business, 
and to give counsel in relation to character 
building. It contains good selections in 
reading. An examination will show that 
the Business Reader should be used in your 
school. This is only one of the excellent 
books published by Msssrs. Geo. Sherwood 
& Co of 307 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
whose publicatious are New Departures in 
the Right Way, New Systems that Syste- 
mize and New Plans that Can Safely be 
Followed. These are publications that all 
teachers and pupils would delight to use. 





If you want your school to gosmoothly 
don’t failto supply yourself with those 
books which aid your work at every step. 
Among those issued by The Burrows 
Brothers Book Company, of 23 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, that have at- 
tained an enormous sale among teachers 
all over the country are the 1,001 ques- 
tions and answers series, combining 
books on United States History, Geog- 
raphy, Grammar, Arithmetic, Botany, 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, Orthography, General 

istory, and Test Examples in Arithmetic 
‘* Words Correctly Spoken,” and *‘Popular 
Synonyms,” published by the same house, 
have been highly successful. 


Do you want to get a college education, 
or to take special college or preparatory 
courses at home? If so, you should ac- 
quaint yourself with the correspondence 
methods used by Chautauqua college. 
Address John H. Daniels, Registrar, New 
Haven, Conn. 


It isa fine thing to study history from 
such a book as Scudder’s History of the 
United States,by Horace E. Scudder. With 
maps and illustrations. The leading char 
acteristics of this beautiful work are, 
well-considered and well written texts, 


h- | logical division into periods: a suggestive 


method: the insertion of topical analysis 
for review, as well asa full setof questions 
on accurate, clear, and distinct maps: ‘u- 
rior mechanical execution : a low price. 
t is one of the best-equipped echool-books 
ever issued in the United States. Published 
by Messrs, Taintor Brothers & Co., 18 Astor 
Place, New York. 


One is sometimes inclined to suspect 
everybody except himseif. Few things 
are what they seem. Among books THE 
TEACHER’S AND STUDENT'S LIBRARY 

roves to be just what it claims, a real 
ibrary of 25 volumesin one. The revised 
edition is reduced to $2.50. Published by 
T. S. Denison, of Chicago. 


“The Development of English Literature 
and Language,” by Prof. A. H. Welsh, A. 
M., isa k as full of information as a 
cyclopedia. No work on English Litera- 
ture ever issued from the American press 
has received more commendation, Each 
of the periods into which the work is divid- 
ed is introduced by a sketch of the features 
which distinguish it, and of the forces 
which shape it. It is published Sy Messrs. 
8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, who also is- 
sue Words: their Use and Abuse, by Prof. 
Wm. Matthews, LL.D., Manual of Classi- 
cal Literature, by Charles Morris, and Dr. 
F. Winkel Horn’s History of Scandanavi- 
an Literature. 





PECULIAR INFATUATION. 





Different Methods of following the Injunc- 
tion “ Love One Another.” 





Do men ever fall in love with each 
other ? 

Women do. Not long ago a young 
woman in New Jersey was married toa 
youthful laborer on her father’s farm. 
Sometime afterward it was discovered that 
the husband was a female ; the young wife 
refused, however, though earnestly en- 
treated by her friends, to give up her 
chosen consort. The strangest part of the 
discovery was the fact that the bride knew 
her husband was a woman before she was 
led tothe altar. - . 

If men do not exhibit this strange in- 
fatuation for one of their own sex, they at 
least oftentimes give evidence of the fact 
that they love one another. There are 
many instances on record where one man 
has given his life for another. There are 
many more instances where men have 
given life to another. 

It is a proud possession—the knowledge 
that one saved a precious human life. 
Meriden, Conn., is the home of such a 
happy man. -John H. Preston, of that 
city, July 11, 1890, writes: ‘‘ Five years 
ago I was taken very sick; I had several 
of the best doctors, and one and all called 
it a complication of diseases. I was sick 
four years, taking prescriptions prescribed 
by these same doctors, and I truthfully 
state I never expected to get any better. 
At this time I commenced to have the 
most terrible pains in my back. One day 
an old friend of mine, Mr. R. T. Cook, of 
the firm of Curtis & Cook, advised me to 
try Warner’s Safe Cure, as he had been 
troubled the same way, and it had effected 
acure for him. I bought six bottles, took 
the medicine as directed, and am to-day a 
well man. I am sure no one ever hada 
worse case of kidney and liver trouble 
than I had. Before this I was always 
against 0 ame medicines, but not 
now, oh, no!” 

Friendship expresses itself in very pecu- 
liar ways sometimes ; but the true friend 
is the friend In nced. 





VALUABLE BOOKS. 


DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
HOME ENTERTAINMENTS 


KINDERCARTENS ETC. 


YOUNG'S NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER, 


Adapted to the Younger Scholars. Compiled by 


Henry A. Young. l6mo. Paper Covers, 1) 
cents. Boards, 30 cents. 


THE NEW DIALOGUES. 


Cc. M. 8. These dialogues were written 
exclusively for this work, for the use of Inter- 
mediate, High Grammar Schools. 1l6mo. 
Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


MANUAL of GYMNASTIC EXERCISES 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By Samve. 
W. MASON. Supecviegs of Boston Schools. 
16mo. Boards. ice, 40 cents. 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 


Mrs. MAry B. C. SLADE. Containing Dia- 
iogues, Speeches, Motion Son and other 
Entertainments. For Primary Schools, Kinder- 

ns, and Juvenile Home Entertainments. 
6mo. Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., 


361 K Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS WANTED at ONCE 


for good positions. Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. Send stamp for 
application blank to 
H. M. HARRINGTON Prop, 
52 Latayette Place, New Yerk. 


B 











Having personally known Mr. Harrington for 
many years, I take great pleasure in commend- 
ing him to my friends and peat. Any business 
entrusted to his hands will receive prompt and 
careful attention. W. D. KERR, Late Manager 
Union Teachers’ Agexcy, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, 
New York City. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300. 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E. L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 





This Bureau is an A+sociate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUEOF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Moines, Iowa, FRANK E PLUMMER, General Manager. 





Enrollment in the New York Bureau entitles you to duplicate enrollment in each of the other 


State Bureaus of the League. Teachers and School Officers 


KE. Ll. 


ou'd address for circulars, 
MONROE, Manager, 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK. 





TWO STRONG FEATURES 
Of the School and College Bureau are: 1. Its 
vacancies are direct trom employees, and not 
hearsay. 2. It reeccmmends to employees only 
those known to be competent. These two feat- 
ures have won for us thousands of friends among 
cmplavers of teachers in all parts of the country, 
and whenever they have vacancies, they write to 
us. Correspondence with good teachers solicited. 

Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 

NO FFE FACILITIES, EFFICH 
VICE, LARGE BUSINESS. 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
ENT 


BEST 
SER- 


VACANCIES Always on hand; great variety; 
many of the best. Form for stamp. 

P. V. RUYSS8OVOON, (Late R. E. A 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., 


AMERICAN — FOREICN 
ers ncy 
Introduces to su- 
= recommends Goel token te pasenee Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ 


28 Union Square, New 


-) 
> %. 





ork. 





For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 


ou Asns EXCH 4 y, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 

Teachers, Governesses, Mv 
ss to gy and 
Churches. Also ographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address Miss C, L. WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave . N. ¥. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








110 Tremont St. zi W. 5th St. 
Studio Busing BOSTON, sx. batr. aks. 


Good places for successful teachers. Circulars v0 
application. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 


8 East 1478 Street, N. Y 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE i 

fe an 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, 0! 


Sch Families, urches, Circulars 

aT aan aa pe. be mmended to 

Selling and ren of school property: 

1 FURNITURE and supplies. Best 

erences turnished. K. MIKIAM OUY RIERE, 
180 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 

,» or chan; 


For larger 
address 














of location 
ascciation, 70 
Brewer 


salaries 
Teach ers’ Co- operative 
Stre et, Ch: 


Chieagc, Hil 


ay 





Dearborn 
| Manager, 








THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





Vol. XLI., No. 15. 
CARPETS. 


Notwithstanding the threatened rise in price of 
all carpetings, we will continue to dispos: of our 
immense and elegant stock consisting ot 





Royal Wiltons, Wilton Velvets, Ax- 
minster, Body and bb i A, Brus- 
sels, and extra Super Ingrains 


AT PRICES BELOW COMPETITION. 


OILCLOTHS. 


Extra Sheet Oilcloths, 1 to 4 yards wide. Lino- 
jeums, Lignums, &c., at lowest prices, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


All the new fabrics for furniture coverings and 
= yeries; just received most elegant line of 
TSHES which are worthy of inspection. 


CURTAINS. 


CHENILLE and LACE Curtains, all 
Leading makes. 
Sun-Fast Holland Window Shades 
(A specialty.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces, our own upholstory at 
popular prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th Sts, NEW YORK. 


RUSKIN. 18mo. 


RUSKIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : PRETERITA. 
3 vols. 18mo, $3.00. $6.00. ‘Also in extra cloth. 
Gilt, and in neat boxes, very suitable for 


presents. 
SKIN’S BEAUTIES. 
THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. 2 vols. 
PR«CIOUS THOUGHTS. 
PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4 vols. in box, extra cloth, $4.00; half calf, $8.00. 


RUSKIN’S POPULAR VOLUMES. 
CROWN OF WILD OLIVE, 
SESAME AND LILIES. 
QUEEN OF THE AIR. 
ETHICS OF THE DUST. 
4 vols. in box, extra cloth, $4.00; half calf, $8.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, ete , also Chimes 
and Peals, For more than half « century 

noted for superiority over all others. 


the 
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HUMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND SCALP, 
whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with 
loss of hair, = er hy - e, scrofulous, heredi ws . 

or contagiou = AF a, -7,- Toy 
nomically, ont infalli ly cu by the CuTICURA 
REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicurRA, the grea 
Skin Cure, Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, and Curicura ResoL- 
=a the new Blood and Skin Puritier and great- 
est of all Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians nnd all other remedies fail. CuricurRa 
REMEDIES are the ar infallible blood and skin 
fiers, and daily effect more great cures of 
and skin diseases than all other remedies 


td 


combined. 
nay en ha ote ag te oe 3 Gear, 
ENT. Prepared ‘otter 
and Che ration, Boston. Mass. men 


mical 
Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


|e Pimples, blackheads, chap and a 
skin prevented by alee SOA = = 
pains, weakness and rhev - 


Backache, kidne 
—- relieved n one minute by the cele- 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natura! laws 
which govern the operations of m and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr: Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delivately 

which may save us man 


Hiavoured beve 5 
beary doctors’ Ly It is mY the judicious use of 


such articles o ——- a Be 

gradually Sault, up +e until strong eno 

every tendency s of eubtle 

maladies are —- = around us ready to attack 

poy there is a aog 3 We may escape 
a fatal shatt by ourselves well 

fortified with pure blood a and a AT nourish- 

frame,”—“ Civil Service 


——_ simply with service Gazette water or milk. Sold 


ines pe PP ae Ca tee by Grocers, ‘abelled thus: 
oe England. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, n Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
tyte’se Rookkeeping and Riankse. 

















recently said in conversation : 


BOVININE 


A 


from an y 
cause I regard 


restore the overtaxed mind and body.” 


NOTED CANADIAN PHYSICIAN, Dr. E. = ADAMS OF TORONTO, 
‘** As a food for invalids or those debilitated 
the very best I have ever used, and not only for those 
sick or convalescing, but for exhausted professional or 
business men, BOVININE will, better than any nutrient I know of, build up and 


It Makes Blood Fast and Supplies 
the Vitalized Fluids so Essential in 
Expelling Deleterious Accumulations. 


is the only raw meat 
food condensed by a 


BOVININE 


cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are preserved in 


a palatable form, ready for immediate use. 













BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Ger Pacmium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
ee for our New Teas Just Picked 

ue Costeee of China and J: 


o 


ms fora Maal Ordarto te O14 Reliable and enjoy a cog of Good fe. ot 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The lima is an inhabitant of the moun- 
tainous regions of Peru and Chili. About 
the height of a small horse, and possessing 
some of the characteristics of the sheep, 
it really belongs, by its structure and use, 
to the family of the camel. From a re- 
mote date it has been to the Peruvians 
what the reindeer is to the Lapps or the 
Camel to the merchant of the desert, the 
one animal of many uses. Besides being a 
beast of burden, it has furnished the Peru- 
vians with food and clothes. 





The llama, and its cousins the alpaca, or 
paca, and the smaller vicunia, find their 
most agreeable home on the highly ele- 
vated plains or mountain-tables of the 
Andes. Between eight and ten thousand 
feet high is their favorite altitude, and 
they are apt to suffer or die when com- 
pelled to live on lower levels, The alpaca 


-|is a variety of the llama remarkable for 


the length and fleecy softness of its hair ; 
its head is shorter than that of the llama, 
and the texture of the fleece 1s very 
peculiar, insomuch that for the manufac- 
ture of a variety of textile fabrics it has 
recently become extremely valuable as an 
article of commerce. 


The color of the alpaca is very variable: 
some individuals are jet-black, others 
brown, pied, or spotted. The Peruvians 
do not employ this animal as a beast of 
burden in their native country, but prize 
it solely on account of its wool, of which 
pouches are made. The vicunia, another 
variety of the same race, is not larger 
than a sheep; its hair, or rather wool, is 
extremely soft and so fine as to be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the most 
costly fabrics. 


The musk-deer, about the size of a half- 
grown common deer, is remarkable on ac- 
count of the entire absence of horns, and 
because, though a ruminant, it has, in the 
upper jaw of the males, canine teeth. It 
is a beautiful little creature, inhabiting 
the mountainous districts of Siberia, China, 
and Thibet. Its name is derived from the 
pouch which it carries filled with the per- 
fume of musk. 


Mr. Wilson says of the musk deer: 
-* This persecuted little animal would pro- 
bably have been left to pass a life of peace 
and quietness in its native forests, but for 
the celebrated perfume with which Nature 
has provided it. Its skin being worthless 
from its smallsize, the flesh alone would 
hold out no inducement to hunt it while 
larger game was more easily procurable. 
An ounce of musk may be considered the 
average for a full-grown animal. 


Do you want to Bet a college education, 
or to take spevial college or preparatory 
courses at home? [If so, you should ac- 
quaint yourself with the correspondence 
methods used by Chautauqua collece. 
Address John H. Daniels, Registrar, New 
Haven, Conn. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, ee Bageasx 
Express and Hire, and at tine 
———- Union Hotel, opposite os Central 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
b pow dy per. =. & 7 moan. Elevators and 


Restaurants its supplied wi with the best. Horse cars, 
and eleva 

can ave better for less money at the Grand Union 

Hote! than any other tirst-class hote! m the City 


above the 
orest on the 


‘From the first high rid 
plains to the limits of the 
snowy range, and for perhaps the whole 
len, of the chain of the imalayas, the 
musk-deer may be found on every hill of 
an elevation of above eight thousand feet 
which is clothed with forest. On the 
lower ranges it is comparatively a rare 
animal, being confined to near the summits 
of the highest hill, as an approach to the 
colder forests near the snow ; but it is no- 
where numerous, and its retired and soli- 
tary habits make it appear still more rare 
than it really is.” 
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Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 


Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and ether 
diseases of the blood. 











“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.””—R. 8. Lang, 


Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “ For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 


numerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious tn the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies: “Ayer's Sarsaparilia has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. 1 began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—D. A. Robinson, 


Neal, Kansas. 
Don't fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 bottle. 





Pssst 


DEAF ey ue 
+ Sold by F. ISCOX, 
roof FREER. 


Yhispers heard. Com 
« 858 Be’dway, New iork. Write for beok of p 





CARMEL 


~ WN 4 
a 


shies 
— ag 
<a 











CARMEL OAP is made only from sweet 
Vlive Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and + essing the emollient 

roperties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the 

‘oilet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 

for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only peessouy safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids your druggist or grocer 
does not keep i send 10 cents for sampie cake to 

he importer. . Kurpsrern, & Cedar St., N. Y. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Keliogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL 
“= made working for us. 


$15. = = 10. $25 who can furnish a horse and 


ny + their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be protitably employed also. A Oo 
vacancies in towns ard cit B. F. JOHNSON 
& ©O., 1008 Main St., Richmond, Va. 





oo A MONTH can be 





McSHANE Ganon pen 
Pega Copper i. ae, BELLS 
ALSO Gums 









mesa Pegs, 
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HARPERS’ READERS 


JUST ISSUED. 





HARPERS’ NEW READERS. 


TREASURES for TEACHERS 


For School Music apr Wee 
2 3 


SONG MANUAL > ok 


COMPLETE 





HARPERS’ SIXTH READER, 
By JAS. BALDWIN, Ph.D., 
PAGES. CLOTH. 90 CENTS. 


series. 





This book, the last of Harpers’ Senes of Readers, is cesigned to be 
used either alternately with the Fifth Reader or as a sequel to it. Where- 
as the lessons in the Fifth Reade: are taken only from American authors, 
the selections in the Sixth are from the works of about eighty of the fore- 
most of British authors. The articles included in this volume have beeu 
chosen and arranged with great care, and their study will give the pupil a 
good notion of the extent, variety, and richness of British literature. 
Since the gradation of these two books is nearly the same, either may be 
used to supplement the other. 

The suggestions for additional reading and the biographical notes at the 
end of the book will prove of great value, and in connection with the 
selections found in the books, will serve as a good introduction to the 
study of American and English Literature. 





graded 





Single copies of these or any of the publications of the American Book Company for the use of 
teachers or school officers, or for examination with a view to introduction will be sent, by mail, post- 


paid, on receipt of the list or introduction price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


An entirely new, carefully graded, and 


of reading matter; they provide a full course, no supplemen- 
tary books being necessary ; the use of the dictionary is learned 
in connection with the reading lessons ; the selections are fresh, 
entertaining, and are of literary merit ; 

and possess real educational value. 


Per doz. $3, $420, $4.80 
UNITED VOICES. 


50 cents. $4.80 per doz 
All by L. O. Emerson. 
For High Schools: 
SONG GREETING. fe L. O. Emerson. 
\ mn. 
A good book, with the best of music. 


richly illustrated hin 





First Reader, 144 pages, cloth, . : 24 cents. For Piano Teachers and their Pupils : 
Taisd Mendes, tit press cloth, .- «aS conan, [RSENS Plame Mepeses Omg Howe 
’ ’ ’ a ° 

Fourth Reader, 420 pages, cloth, - - 60 cents. | Fo alae tomy Coie & Dieces ) 

Fifth Reader, 510 pages, cloth, - - 90 cents, Clacaicnt Finvist, - 2 ion 

Sixth Reader, 5(4 pages, cloth, - - 90 cents. Piano =~ a 2 31 Lo 
Following are some of the special features of Harpers’ New Classic 4-hand Collection. ‘9 duets. | 

Readers: They are reading books and contain a large amount | Operatic Piano Collection. 19 Operas, } 


our OCTAVO MUSIC. 
ered and Secular Selections, Glees, Quar- 
tets. Anthems, &c., &c. Price generally not 
more than 6 to 8 cts. ver copy, and a few 
dimes will buy enough for a society or 
choir. Send for Lists. 


Books and Music mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
| EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioni ScHooL JomRNAL when 
ccmmunicating with advertisers. 


the illustrations are 








CHICAGO. 





MONTIETHV’S 


SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, $3.50. 





This last production of the famous Geographer will be heralded with delight by 
teachers and scholars who have pursued the a of Geography under the guidance 
of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 
at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 


STIMULANTS rTrHatr STRENGTHEN! 
ENTHUSIASM 48D CHARACTER! 
“THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY,” 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. New Edition for School Use. Illustrated., 12mo., 60c. net. 

IN ENGUISH LITERATURE. 


Broadway, N. Y. 








CHILDREN'S ($f Fee daeltmieute 
STORIES. OF AMERICAN PROGRESS. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. With 12 full-page illustrations from drawings 
by J. STEEPLE Davis. 12mo, each, $1.25. 

The simplicity of the author’s language, and her easy and natural method, especially fit the 
volumes for school use. They have already been —_ for this purpose in a ‘number of promi- 
nent cities throughout the country, including New York and Brooklyn, and in every case they have 
given the utenost satisfaction. 


Corr invited regarding these and other books for Supplementary Reading. 
CHA RLES SCR: BNER’S SONS, Pubs., 743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


LESSONS IN NUMBER 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By FRANCIS W. CoGSWELL,Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 25 cents. 
This book is in many of its features quite different from any work for the grade 
hitherto published, and will be found especially adapted to the present requirements 
of primary schools. 
Published this season, it has already bees adapted in more than forty prominent 
places, and the publishers are daily receiving from experienced educators most en- 
couraging testimonials to its merits as a text-book. 








Copy sent for examination on receipt of 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 
FORM 


STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 
aay of Drawing throughout the country, 


. J. G, Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1885, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes 


Circulars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 7 Park St., BOSTON. 





AMONG OTHER EXCELLENT BOOKS 


WE PUBLISH 


Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arithmetics. 
Wells’ Algebras, Geometry. Trigonomet - 
Our Language, by Southworth & Goddard. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, by the same authors. 
Cleveland’s First and Second Primary Readers 
Our Republic : : A Civili Government of the United States. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. 
acess bavtes of English Classics, Six volumes ready. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HOLMES’ UNIVERSITY 
cw PUBLISHING 





Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second: 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents: also MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 








ARITHMETILS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 
READERS. DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 66 & 68 Duane St. 
Correspondence invited. NEW YORE. 








Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E.ScuppER. With Maps and na 


The leading characteristics at this beautiful work Well-considered and well-written Texts 
Logical Division into Periods; ve Method: “the insertion of To for ea 
as well asa full set of and Maps; Accurate, Clear 
Tlustrations ; ie w Price. yet ae 
the best-equipped school-book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
48 & 2 Astor PLAce, New Yorz. 864 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WaBasH AvE., CHICAGO, 
(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, *° OS octisumus or 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years bay | a together so much ccm Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise and del uly = one ear.’’—MILTO! 
, Horace, Cicero, Sallust. Ay Juvenail, han ‘omer’s I iad, Gospel of "St. John, and 
"s Anabasis, each to teachers, ® 

"gs "Practical and Latin. Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
wo erpent’s Slondlond a Spenkers, P Frost’ has Rene, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
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